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Art. 1. An Attempt to demonstrate from Reason, and Revelation, the 
necessary Existence, essential Perfections, and superintending Pro- 
vidence of an Eternal Being, who is the Creator, the Supporter, 
and the Governor of all Things. By Samuel Drew. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. xx. 712. Price 18s. Cornwall. 1820. 


[! would seem to be a very difficult thing to prove that there 

is a God, since, of the arguments adduced to demonstrate 
the proposition, some are unsound, others are involved and 
obscure ; and the most laborious proofs are the least satis- 
factory. ‘To prove the fact of one’s own existence bya simi- 
lar process of argumentation, would be found equally diflicult, 
and for the same reason: no proof can be so clear as that 
which the proposition includes, its contrary implying a contra- 
diction. Were a plain man required to demonstrate that two 
and two are equal to four, he would resent, as an attempt to 
impose upon his understanding, the raising a question about 
so self-evident a truth. Buta learned philosopher, no doubt, 
could prove this at great length,—could demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of the relation of equality, the difference between 
equality and identity, the absurdity of supposing that two and 
two make five, since even numbers can never be multiplied 
into an odd one ; he would further adduce in support of the 
assertion, the universal consent of mankind; but, whether the 
nature of things could possibly have been different, so that the 
idea of equality should have been produced in our minds by an 
odd number, would admit of a most ingenious disputation. 
We are much disposed to consider the intricate argument re- 
specting the being of a God as scarcely less a work of supere- 
rogation. It is impossible to conceive of there being no God,-— 
unpossible for the mind, in a state of sanity, to frame to it- 
Self the supposition that would blot out the idea of God. There 
have been a few men mad enough to profess atheism,—such as 
a heathen writer aptly describes as ‘ maimed in their very soul, 
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‘ monstrous creatures, as a lion without courage, an ox with- 
‘ out horns, or a bird without wings ; yet, out of these, you shall 
‘ understand somewhat of God, for they know and confess him 
‘whether they will or no.”* It is one thing to be able to 
argue on the side of an absurd hypothesis, and another thing 
for the mind to impose on itself that absurdity as a truth. The 
atheistic hypothesis is a pure absurdity. The act of thought 
includes the idea of conscious existence ; and from the idea of 
conscious existence, that of its Author is inseparable. The 
first law of all reasoning is that which links the etlect with 
its cause. As soon as the child can reason, that is, as soon 
as it becomes, properly speaking, a conscious being, it under- 
stands the force of the inquiry, ‘ Who made me? Some one, 
something must have caused me to be. If he should be told, 
that his parents made him, the question returns, Who made 
them? And no idea is found on which the unsophisticated 
mind can rest, but that of the Infinite, Unsearchable, Eternal 
Being, who made all things, and who Himself had no begin- 
ning. 

‘lam; therefore God is.’ The reasoning is on a level with 
the lowest capacity, yet, philosophy cannot produce a stronger 
demonstration. The conclusion is irresistible. I must have 
had a Maker—greater than myself—greater than the world, for 
he made that too, and placed me in it—greater than I can con- 
ceive of—transcending alike my imagination and my reason: 
thus I can conceive of Him only as immense. It is one step 
further, which leads to the conclusion, that this Cause of all 
things must be antecedent to all things, uncaused, eternal. This 
idea once developed, (and it is necessarily developed by the 
earliest processes of thought,) it becomes a law or first prin- 
ciple. ‘ For he,’ remarks Dr. Clarke, ‘ that can suppose 
‘eternity and immensity removed out of the universe, may, if 
‘ he please, as easily remove the relation of equality between 
‘ twice two and four.’ 

In point of fact, the relation of cause and effect is more 
easily apprehended than the relation of equality. The propo- 
sition that there is a God, is understood before the terms of 
the proposition are, that two and two are equal to four. Both, 
when understood, are equally self-evident, and refuse the aid of 
proof. Their opposites alike imply a contradiction. There is 
a remark of Howe’s, which strictly applies, we think, to the 
argument respecting the Divine Existence. ‘ At least,’ he 
says, “ina matter of so clear and commanding evidence, rea 
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‘soning many times looks like trifling; and out of a hearty 
‘concernedness and jealousy for the honour of religion, one 
‘would rather it should march on with an heroical neglect of 
‘bold and malapert cavillers, than make itself cheap by dis- 
‘cussing at every turn its priiciples.’ Theology might safely 
refrain from encountering a mere absurdity, and assume the fact 
of existence, including the self-existence of the First Great 
Cause, as granted. 

The self-existence of God is as certain a truth as his ex- 
istence: it is included in the idea of God, and therefore forms 
part of the proposition, There is a God. If this is not so im- 
mediately perceived as the affirmation, that two and two are 
equal to four, it is owing, not to iis being less self-evident, 
but to the abstract nature of the idea of uncaused existence: 
the meaning of the terms is less obvious, but, when understood, 
the assent of the mind is as instantaneously given in the one 
case as in the other. The Being who made all things, must 
have existed antecedently to all things, independently of all 
things, uncaused, unoriginated, from eternity, by the necessit 
of his nature,—that is, must be self-existent. And that the 
Cause of all being must be self-existent, is not more evident 
and certain, the terms being understood, than that, as the Cause 
of all perfection, he must be all-perfect. Otherwise, though a 
cause would be assigned in-the Divine Existence, for the ex- 
istence of other beings, there would be perfections attaching to 
created beings, for which no cause would be assignable ; they 
would be efiects without a cause. And the absurdity would 
not be greater, that 1s involved in the supposition of contingent 
qualities without a cause, than that which attaches to the idea 
of contingent existence without a cause. In other words, we 
might as well suppose a finite being to have come into exist- 
ence of itself, as suppose it to possess qualities of power, wis- 
dom, goodness, for which it was not indebted to its Author, 
or, as suppose that the Author of all power, wisdom, and good- 
ness is less than infinitely powerful, wise, and good. The ar- 
gument is as direct from the capacity, intelligence, and con- 
science of man to the perfections of the Creator, as from our 
conscious existence to the Divine self-existence. The Cause 
of all being must be the Cause of all well-being also. ‘ Self- 
‘ existence !’ exclaims the Author of the Living Temple, ‘ into 
‘ how profound an abyss is a man cast at the thought of it! 
‘How doth it overwhelm and swallow up his mind and whole 
‘soul! With what satisfaction and delight must he see himself 
‘comprehended of what he finds he can never comprehend ! 
‘For, contemplating the Self-existent Being, he finds it eter- 
“nally, necessarily, never not existing ! He can have no thought 
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‘of the Self-existing Being, as such, but as always existing; 
‘as having always “existed, as always certain to exist. Ip- 
‘ quiring into the spring and source of THIs Being’s existence, 
‘Whence is it that it doth exist? his own notion of a self-ex 
‘isting Being (which is not arbitearily taken up, but which the 
‘reason of things hath imposed upon him) gives him his an- 
‘sewer, and it can be no other: In that it is a self-existent 
‘ Being, it hath it of itself, that it doth exist. Itis an eternal, 
‘ everlasting spring and fountain of perpetually-existent being 
‘to itself. What a glorious excellency of being is this! What 
‘ean this mean, but the greatest remoteness from nothing that 
‘is possible ; that is, the most absolute fullness and plenitude 
‘of all being and perfection ! And whereas all caused being, 
‘as such, is, to every man’s understanding, confined within 
‘ certain limits ; what can the uncaused, self-existent Being be, 
‘but most unlimited, infinite, all-comprehending, and most 
‘absolutely perfect? Nothing, therefore, can be more evident, 
‘than that the Self-existent Beg must be the absolutely per- 
‘ fect Being.’ 

Argument, then, against the existence of God, there is none, 
nor can by possibility be any. Argument against the self- 
existence of God, it 1s equally impossible to frame ; because 
the Cause of all things must Himself exist necessarily, and 
the contrary implies a contradiction. The perfection of God 
so immediately follows from the nature of the Divine existence, 
that the only semblance of argument that can be opposed 
to the demonstration, must be of the kind that is termed a 
posteriori, which species of evidence, however strong, does 
not admit of its outweighmg the positive demonstration. All 
that the infidel can urge as an diediion against the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator, is founded on the apparent dis- 
order or actual evil which is seen in this part of his’Creation ; 
and this argument, if valid, would only imply a deficient 
exercise of those perfections, or a perfection short of absolute 
and infinite. To set against which, the objector’s own sense 
of fitness and goodness, derived from his Creator, leading 
him to approve of what is wise and conducive to happiness, 
is a stronger proof, a testimony within himself, of those very 
perfections in the Deity which appear to be eclipsed by the 
existence of evil. Thus, while the objection, pushed to the 
utmost, only intimates that God is not infinitely powerful, wise, 
and good, the very objection, springing from the nature which 

God has implanted, implies that he is wise and good as well 
as powerful. But an objection drawn from the deficient exer- 
cise or manifestation of Infinite attributes, can never be con- 
clusive against the existence of those attributes ; for, of tlie 
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first, —of what it is consonant with Infinite Wisdom, all 
things considered, to do, no one who is not infinitely wise, 
is competent to judge. We are sure that there cannot be 
more in the Effect than there is in the Cause; but we can 
never be sure that there is not more in the Cause than is seen 
in the Effect. But were the infidel objection valid, it would 
amount to nothing higher than a probability, a presumption, 
that the Creator, though wise, and powerful, and benevolent, 
is not infinitely so. Which probability, deduced altogether 
from present appearances, is to be set against the demonstra- 
tion derived from the very nature of the Divine existence, that, 
in all his perfections, he must be infinite. 

It is easy, and it may be useful, to shew, that even in the 
display of those pertections, the proofs of Divine wisdom and 
goodness infinitely preponderate over the apparent exceptions ; 
because the mind is more apt to be affected by sensible illus- 
trations than by mathematical certainties. It is proper to 
vindicate the ways of God against the cavils of infidels ; 
but yet, this should not so be done as to rest the Divine 
character on a balance of probabilities—on the preponderance 
of good over evil, or the doctrine of future retribution. This 


js, we think, a very dangerous representation. It is to suspend 


man’s first and highest obligation on the degree of satisfaction 
he may be able to attain to respecting the Divine character 
from the evidence of his works; a view of things which 
alike overlooks the relation in which he stands to his Creator, 
and the higher proof, implanted in his moral nature, of the 
Absolute Perfection of God. ‘To argue the Divine Perfections 
from present appearances and probable anticipations, is, it 
seems to us, to argue from what is uncertain to what Js certain, 
instead of setting out from certainty, and applying the fun- 
damental axiom of all theology, morals, and philosophy, to 
the explanation of what is problematical. If any thing in 
knowledge is certain, it is this; first, that God exists, and 
secondly, that, being God, “ He is light, and in Him is go 
* darkness at all.” 

If there is a God, the atheist himself cannot but admit that 
this is the true notion of the Being whose existence he denies. 
No one who confesses his belief in a God, pretends to believe 
that he can be other than a being absolutely perfect. Thus, 
every argument aimed against the perfection of the Divine 
Being, strikes at the belief in his existence, because it calls 
in question something which is essential to his being and 
nature, and jnseparable from the idea of Ged. But, if the 
existence of God be demonstrated, including under that idea 
his necessary perfections, ‘ all the little cavils of infidels 
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against it, it has been justly remarked, ‘ must signify nothing, 
‘ because the same thing cannot be both true and false.’ 
If those persons who suffer themselves to entertain and dwell 
upon such sceptical cavils, while they would start back 
with horror from the conclusion to which they lead, did but 
well consider this alternative—either God is absolutely perfect, 
and all appearances to the contrary signify nothing, or the 
atheist is right,—this might save them both the pain and 
the guilt of dallying with blasphemous suggestions. 

These volumes contain an Essay written for the Premiums 
bequeathed by the late John Burnett, Esq. of Aberdeen, to 
the authors of the best and next best treatises, in the esti- 
mation of the judges appointed by the Testator, on the 
evidence in favour of the Divine existence and attributes. 
The advertisement which announced this bequest, first ap- 
peared in the year I8l1, and the time allowed for the 
composition of the treatises, extended to the Ist of Jan. 1814. 
The competition excited by the munificent premiums, (12001. 
to the best, and 400]. to the next in merit,) does not appear 
to have been so great as might have been expected. Mr. 
Drew’s production, in company with about fifty competitors, 
was submitted to the imspection of the appointed judges. But 
he was not so fortunate as to carry off either premium. 
The first prize was awarded to the Rev. Dr. Brown, the Prin- 
cipal of Marischal College ; the second to the Rev. J. B. 
Sumner. Both of the prize Essays were published; and we 
must plead guilty to a misdemeanour, in having failed to give 
an account of them at the time of their appearance. We 
must frankly confess, however, that the omission did not 
proceed altogether from inadvertency. It appeared to us an 
invidious task, to review the decision of another tribunal; and 
we felt extremely glad that we had not on that occasion to 
determine, by our decision, the award of the 1600]. It ap- 
peared to us, that the piety of the Testator’s intentions 
was more unequivocally indicated by his bequest, than the 
soundness of his judgement. He seems to have assumed two 
positions, both of which might admit of a question: first, that 
the religious condition of society is, in a considerable degree, 
implicated in the prosecution of the metaphysical argument 
in proof of the Being and Attributes of God ; and secondly, 
that the validity and influence of this argument would be 
materially assisted by the purchase, every fortieth year for 
ever, of two Essays upon the subject, at the price of sixteen 
hundred pounds. We are not aware that, hitherto, such an 
a has been adequately realized. 

tr. Brown’s Essay is certainly a creditable performance. 
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Without making a bigh pretension to originality of thought, 
it presents, in a perspicuous, popular, and in many respects 
able manner, the various topics of argument which the terms 
of the question embraced ; and it will at least answer the 
purpose of informing the reader as to what it is usual to 
advance on the several branches of the subject. The chief 
faults of the work are frequent and rather forced references 
to the politics of the day, and occasional digressions not 
strictly in accordance with the dignity of the subject. We 
might have been disposed to rate Mr. Sumner’s treatise rather 
more highly, but have felt bound to distrust our own judgement 
after the sentence of the Aberdeen judges. Mr. Drew’s Essay 
yields to neither of the successful treatises in point of original 
talent; but as its intrinsic value is by no means equal to the 
ingenuity and acumen which it displays, we see no room for 
arraigning the decision respecting it. The Author, however, 
was not disposed to consign it wholly to oblivion, and having 
submitted it to the inspection of several literary friends, who 
encouraged him by their approbation, committed it to the 
press. it has, we perceive, been published some years; 
but it has so happened that we never met with it, or heard 
of it, till a copy fell into our hands some few months ago. 
The interest of such a work does not, however, in any measure 
depend upon its date. 

The name of Samuel Drew must be well known to our 
readers as that of the author of two very ingenious and meri- 
torious volumes on the [mmateriality of the Soul and the Re- 
surrection of the Body. At the time of writing those works, 
he was living in the greatest obscurity, dependent, we believe, 
altogether for support on a mechanical occupation, and indebted 
to the almost unaided powers of his own mind for the profi- 
ciency he had made. He is now a preacher in the Wesleyan 
Connexion, and as such, commands very considerable attention. 
It is impossible, in reading these volumes, not to perceive the 
marks of a very strong and original mind. In the days of the 
Schoolmen, the Author, on whichsoever side he had enlisted, 
would have been a welcome champion and a formidable anta- 
gonist,—provided only that he could have quoted Aristotle. 
The work is divided into three parts. Part I. consists of argu- 
ments @ priori; and the first of these has at least boldness and 
novelty to recommend it: it is as follows. ‘ Space exists po- 
‘sitively ; it is a visible display of the Divine immensity, and 
‘ affords proofs of the existence of God—Space, being an infi- 
‘ nite perfection, proves the existence of an infinite substance.’ 

he second argument is drawn, in the same words, from the 
existence of Duration. 
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We suspect that we have not many readers who will feel 
tempted to launch out into this boundless, trackless region ; 
but we will endeavour to keep as near the coast as possible. 
It is evident, that, by giving the first place to thts argument, 
Mr. Drew lays no small stress upon it; that the Divine exist- 
ence can be demonstrated from the existence of Space. It is, 
however, an obvious objection to this mode of argument, that 
what is assumed or premised, stands more in need of being 
demonstrated than what is inferred. That God exists, is more 
obviously certain than that Space exists. But, waiving this 
objection, we consider his definition of Space as altogether 
built on a sophism, 


‘ Space,’ he says, ‘ has been exalted by some to the dignity of the 
Supreme Being; by others it has been debased to a perfect non- 
entity; others, again, have denominated jt the mere privation of 
body; while those of a different class have contended, that it is no- 
thing more than a mere abstract idea. But, while these men have 
wearied themselves in settling the geography of error, and have in- 
vented arguments to give plausibility to their theories, other writers, 
of superior talents, more extensive views, and deeper penctration, 
have asserted the reality of space, and, contending for its universality 
and eternity, have pointed out its intimate connexion with unlimited 
existence, and with our ideas of unoriginated and unbounded being. 
Among these, the illustrious names of Newton, Locke, and Clarke 
may be placed in the foremost rank,’ 


Now it rather unfortunately happens, that Dr. Clarke, one of 
our Author’s three authorities, has these words on the subject 
of infinite space, in his “ Demonstration of the Being and 
Attributes of God.” ‘ Infinite Space is nothing else but an ab- 
‘ stract idea of immensity or infinity; even as infinite Duration 
is of eternity ; and it would not be much less proper, to say 
that Eternity is the essence of the Supreme Cause, than to 
say, that Immensity is so. Indeed, they seem both to be but 
attributes of an Essence mcomprehensible to us; and when we 
endeavour to represent the real substance of any bemg what- 
soever in our weak imaginations, we shall find ourselves in 
‘like manner deceived. This question, if it be one, is not, 
however, to be settled by authorities ; and though we cannot 
allow Mr. Drew the benefit of these names, vet, if he can 
prove that Dr. Clarke is wrong, the credit due to him will only 
be the greater. Let us then examine his areument. 

‘A material world exists.’ This is: his first position ; yet, 
he is aware that this has been controverted. But ‘ to reason 
‘with those who assert the whole to be a mere illusion, is,’ he 
says, ‘a task which 41 am not disposed to undertake.’ In un- 
dertaking to reason with those who assert the notion of God to 


. 
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be a mere illusion, he has, however, undertaken a task’ not 
more superfluous ; for we must deny that the proof of the 
existence of the material world, as ‘ attested by the evidence 
‘of our senses,’ is so strong as the proof of the Divine exist- 
ence supplied by reason. But we give him this position: a 
material world exists. Then, that in which it exists, that is 
space, ust, he argues, be either an entity or a non-entity. 


‘ Now, if we suppose the world and its UTI to exist in an 
absolute nonentity, we cannot avoid concluding that these positive 
properties are actually existing in that from which all positive 
properties are necessarily excluded. But how this can be possible, I 
must leave for others to discover. If the world exist in an absolute 
nonentity, this nonentity must have extension and capacity; other- 
wise, that which is extended, must exist where there is no extension, 
and be contained in that which has no capacity ; which conclusions 
are evidently absurd. And, if we admit an absolute nonentity ta 
have extension and capacity, we must ascribe these positive proper- 
ties to that which we grant to be the reverse of existence. But, 
since nothing positive can be predicated of a nonentity,—since ex- 
tension and capacity are positive properties, and matter cannot be 
where extension and capacity are not,—it follows, that an absolute 
nonentity cannot contain the material world. 


In the following sections, he argues that ‘ motion cannot 
‘exist In an absolute nonentity ;’ that ‘ absolute nonentity is 
‘devoid of all assignable dimensions,’ which cannot apply to 
Space; that Space, and our idea of it, are both positive, its 
reverse being a negation; yet, that Space is not a substance, 
nor the mode of one; that it has no ports that, as well as 
our idea of it, it is strictly simple; that it differs from the 
idea of mere emptiness ; that, if Space were an absolute non- 
entity, all bodies would be in contact; that Space is a visible 
display of immensity, yet, that it does not follow that that im- 
mense substance to which Space belongs, must be extended. 

Now, as the word Space may to many of our readers appear 
a mysterious, metaphysical sort of a word, we propose, with 
submission, to substitute the word Sumewhere. The argument, 
then, will run thus. A material world exists: it must exist 
somewhere, and that somewhere must be either an entity or a 
nonentity. But it cannot be a nonentity, having extension and 
capacity, which are positive properties. Moreover, both some- 
where, and our idea of it, are positive, since the reverse of 
somewhere is no-where, which is a negation, and ‘ the physical 
‘reverse of a pure negation must exist positively.” Yet, this 
somewhere is not a substance, nor the mode of one; nor Is it 
mere emptiness ; it is not a mere abstract idea, because it con- 
tains real existence; it has no parts; it is strictly simple, 
This, we think, is no unfair representation of Mr, Drew’s argy 
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ment,—only accommodated to the meanest capacity. And 
how edifying and convincing the conclusion—with reverence 
we would speak it—there is a somewhere; ergo, there is a 
God! Yet, we see no real difference between this statement, 
and that of our Author respecting Space. 

But every one immediately perceives, that Somewhere is an 
abstract idea, implying real existence under unknown circum- 
stances or conditions. And what is Space but an abstract 
idea, related in like manner to real existence under the notion 
of immensity? Mr. Drew says, that the reverse of Space is 
no-space, which is a pure negation, and that, therefore, Space 
must be a positive entity. We deny the major proposition ; 
for we say, that the reverse of space is place, as the reverse of 
what is limited is illimitable. Space is an indefinite idea by 
which we imply illimitable existence. The fact is, that we 
cannot form the idea of existence at all, without that of time, 
and that of place, entering into the complex notion. The ideas 
of time and of place are simple abstract ideas, incapable alike 
of definition or further analysis; but they are related to exist- 
ence as necessary conditions or attributes. We learn to mea- 
sure time and place by experience, but the ideas themselves, if 
not innate, must be termed necessary ideas, since they are 
awakened by the first act of reflection, and are inseparable from 
the conscious notion of existence. Now, what time and place 
are to finite existence, that immensity and eternity are to infi- 
nite existence. And precisely in the same manner as we ar- 
rive at the idea of infinite, unoriginated Existence, do we arrive 
at the ideas of boundless duration and immensity, as the con- 
ditions of such Existence,—or rather, as component parts of 
the idea of Infinite Existence. Thus Dr. Clarke remarks, in 
his Fourth Reply to Leibnitz, (§ 10.) that ‘ space and duration 
‘are not hors de Dieu, but are caused by, and are immediate 
‘and necessary consequences of his existence; and without 
‘ them, his eternity and ubiquity would be taken away.’ He 
had before remarked, (Third Reply, § 3.) that ‘ Space is not a 
‘ being, but a property or a consequence of the existence of a 
‘ Being infinite and eternal: infinite space is immensity.’ 
‘ Space and time,’ he remarks, ‘ are quantities. It is true that 
afterwards, in his Fifth Reply, he seems to abandon his simple, 
intelligible proposition, advanced im his “ Demonstration,” 
namely, that Space 1s nothing but the abstract idea of immen- 
sity; maintaining, (p. 303. note,) that ‘ it is not a mere 
‘idea,’ because ‘ no idea of Space can possibly be framed 
‘larger than finite; and yet, reason demonstrates that it is 4 
‘contradiction for Space itself not to be actually infinite.’ 
But by this he can only mean, that it has an existence inde- 
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pendent of our ideas, seeing that it transcends them, and is 
not a thing of which we can conceive, but one which reason 
ascertains to be necessary. For he is, in this very note, dis- 
tinguishing between abstract and concrete ideas, in order to 
shew that space, or immensity, is an abstract idea, a property, 
in opposition to a substance. It is not a mere idea, just as 
existence is not a mere idea; that is, there is really such a 
thing as existence, and space is related to what really exists. 
In this sense, no real property is a mere idea, any more than a 
real substance is. Yet, who will deny that existence, life, im- 
mensity, duration, are abstract ideas,—as much so as figure, 
extension, colour, power, goodness? ‘That space is an abstract 
idea, is necessarily implied, when it is admitted to be but a pro- 
perty, a quantity, related to existence*. 

Bat now to apply this to the great argument. Mr. Drew, 
having, as he imagines, demonstrated Space to be an infinite 
perfection, argues, that, as ‘a finite perfection cannot exist 
‘without a finite substance,’ so, ‘ an infinite perfection cannot 
‘exist without an infinite substance.’ Which is somethin 
very much like a truism. But what would be thought of this 
mode of proof applied to finite substance? ‘There is sucha 
‘thing as time and place; therefore / cannot but really exist’ 
—or, ‘there is limited space above and around us; therefore, 
‘there cannot but be finite existences to which the pro- 
‘ perty of existing in such limited space must attach.’ ho 
does not see that the first of these positions would be absurd, 
the second, inconsequential? The idea of existence includes 
time and space as essential properties of the substance that 
exists; and the notion of an infinite Substance is antecedent 
to that of an infinite perfection. Instead of the Divine exist- 
ence being inferrible from the existence of Space, Space itself 
is but an immediate and necessary consequence of the existence 
of God. 

Our limits will not admit of following the Author through 
his argument founded on the nature of Duration, which com- 
prises little more than a varied application of the same mode 


ee 


* «That Space is not any kind of substance is no less plain. Be- 
cause infinite Space is immensitas, not immensum ; whereas infinite 
Substance is immensum, not immensitas. Just as Duration is not a 
substance: because infinite Duration is eternitas, not aternum ; but 
infinite Substance is @ternum, not @ternitas. It remains, therefore, 
y necessary consequence, that Space is a property, in like manner 


* Duration is. Immensitas is rov Immensi ; just as Aternitas is zov 
“Lterni,’ 
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of reasoning. Duration being a perfection, and infinite dura. 
tion an infinite perfection, it must, he contends, inhere in some 
Infinite and Eternal Substance ; therefore, there is a God. If 
there is a single human being whose faith in the Divine Exist- 
ence can be strengthened by such a process of inverted argu- 
mentation, we would not rob him of the benefit. But he must 
have a mind singularly constituted—he must be at once a sorry 
reasoner and a good metaphysician,—no impossible com- 
pound. | 

Mr. Drew now proceeds to take a different ground, in which 
he shews the same logical acuteness and dexterity, but still, in 
our opinion, fails to display the character of a correct and sober 
reasoner. The position laid down in Chapter IV., is, that 
‘ Eternal Existence being possible, an Eternal Being must be 
‘ possible ; and if an Eternal Being be possible, he must really 
‘exist.’ The whole chapter is very much like a continued 
quibble or play upon words ; and we must say with Howe, that 
such reasoning looks like trifling. The very first sentence is 
unhappy: ‘ We know that actual existence is_ possible.’ 
Strictly speaking, what actually exists is no longer in a state 
to which possibtlity attaches. ‘ But,’ says Mr. Drew, ‘ few 
‘things can be more absurd than to suppose, that the actual 
‘ existence of any being could destroy the simple possibility of 
‘it; for, if this were granted, it would follow, that a being ac- 
‘ tually existing could have no possibility of existence,—which 
‘isa plain contradiction.” The actual existence of a being 
cannot destroy the possibility of its existence, because it 
proves it to have been antecedently possible that it should 
exist; and it proves its continued existence to be _ possible. 
But what is actual, loses its character of possible the moment 
it is known to exist, because certainty includes possibility, and 
possibility merges in the ascertained certainty. Possibility 
implies an alternative: what is possible, may be non-existent, 
which cannot apply to actual existence when ascertained to 
exist. Thus, it does not class with possibles, that a man who is 
to-day known to be alive, was alive yesterday ; it is certain; 
there is no room for a contrary supposition. Probability is a 
degree of knowledge intermediate between possibility and cer- 
tainty. Actual existence, if it can be said to be possible, may 
as well be aflirmed to be probable. What, then, should we 
think of a person who should say, ‘ [ see you are alive, there- 
* fore your actual existence is probable?” But Mr. Drew may 
say, that actual existence is simply possible, when we have no 
certain knowledge of its actually existing. This, however, 
would be but taking advantage of the twofold sense in which 
the word possibility is used ; and it is this, we think, which has 
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misled him. A thing is philosophically possible when the sup- 
position of its existence implies no contradiction,—possible as 
opposed to an absurdity ; but it is morally possible, as opposed 
to certainty, only in the absence of that higher degree of evi- 
dence which should prove or disprove its actual existence. In 
this latter sense, possibility is equivalent to the lowest degree of 
certainty,—that is, to the veriest uncertainty; while, in the 
former sense, it expresses an abstract certainty,—a philosophi- 
cal truth. The actual existence of inhabitants in the moon is 
philosophically possible, because the supposition implies no 
absurdity ; it is also morally possible, and can be no more than 
possible to us, in the absence of all ground of certainty, the 
fact being unknown. But my actual existence at this moment 
or at any past moment of my life, is neither a philosophical nor 
a moral possibility, but a physical certainty, the contrary in- 
volving an absurdity; and it is an abuse of words to speak of 
such a fact as possible. 

But let us see what use Mr. Drew has made of his argument 
in application to the Divine Existence. 


- 

‘ To admit the existence of this (Eternal) Being to be possible 
without being real, is to admit a principle which is inconsistent with 
itself; since, unless he has actually existed from eternity, his want of 
actual existence, in any given period, will render the possibility of 
his eternal existence absolutely impossible.’ Vol. i. p. 113. 


Such a demonstration as this might puzzle an atheist, if 
such a being exists, but could it convince him? He would 
admit at once, not merely the possibility, but the reality of 
some Eternal substance ; and to attempt to demonstrate this, 
is, therefore, wholly impertinent. But, as to the atheistic ques- 
tion of possibility in reference to the Divine Being, it is a pos- 
sibility opposed, not to impossibility, but only to certainty. 
The atheist does not allege that it is impossible, but he affects 
to doubt the fact for want of sufficient evidence ; and in doubt- 
ing the fact of the actual existence of a God, he of course 
doubts the actual, though not the abstract possibility of his 
Eternal existence. Mr. Drew’s argument, stated syllogistically, 
runs thus: ‘ It is possible there is a God; but it is not possible, 
unless he has always existed ; therefore, he has always existed.’ 
The conclusion is a fallacy: the correct inference would be, 
Therefore, if there is a God, he must always have existed ; 
which the atheist would not deny. The other is a sophism. 
But we object to the major proposition, it is possible, &c. ; be- 
cause the expression implies that it is not certain, that the con- 


pay is not impossible; whereas it is infinitely certain that 
rod is. 
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The remainmg chapters of this first part are occupied with 
demonstrating, That some Being that is uncaused, necessarily 
existent, independent, must have existed from all eternity ; 
that such a Being must possess active energy, and must possess 
all natural perfections in an absolute manner ; and that no more 
than one necessarily existent Being or Essence is possible. 
Here there is less room for originality, and less temptation to 
be paradoxical. The first part of the argument is substantially 
that of Dr. Samuel Clarke and Bishop Hamilton; but Mr. 
Drew delights in exhibiting it under a variety of logical forms, 
as if he could never satiate his mind with the metaphysical 
beauty of the demonstration. In attempting to prove that no 
more than One necessarily existent being or essence can be 
possible, he ventures, however, on a mode of reasoning which 
is very inadequately guarded bya feeble saving-clause, from 
leading to conclusions subversive of the Christian faith. The 
chapter embraces five propositions: ‘1. No more than one 
‘ Being or Essence is required to be necessarily existent. 2. 
‘ The manner in which a necessarily existent Being or Essence 
‘ exists, precludes all plurality. 3. Two necessarily existent 
‘ Beings or Essences can neither operate alike, nor differently 
‘ from each other, either by natural necessity or mutual agree- 
‘ment. 4, Two necessarily existent Beings or Essences can- 
‘ not be different from each other; nor can they be alike with- 
‘ out being the same. 5. Variety in perfections is perfectly 
‘ consistent with unity of essence and of being.’ These are 
bold and in our judgement unauthorized positions ; but, pre- 
viously to examining them, we shall transcribe the saving- 
clause alluded to. He has been shewing, that, if two necessarily 
existent Beings or Essences exist, their perfections cannot be 
specifically different: they must, then, be ‘radically the same.’ 
He proceeds : 


* Then these Beings or Essences must be radically the same also ; 
because the sameness of their perfections will prevent them from in- 
cluding any quality, property, or attribute that may not invariably be 
predicated of simple unity. Hence, no division,—no alteration,— 
no change,—no wh ag can, under these circumstances, affect a 
unity fof essence, even though it were possessed by distinct perso- 
nalities. The possibility of distinct personalities possessing the same 
essence, may be inferred from the doctrine which the Gospel incul- 
eates, of a Trinity in Unity. Still, there can be but one essence ; 


and, consequently, but one omnipotence, and but one omniscience, 
although possessed by three distinct persons.’ 


If, as we imagine, Mr. Drew is a believer in the doctrine 
of a Trinity in Unity, we must say that such language as this 
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is as strange, coming from him, as it is in itself grossly im- 
proper; for, to speak of inferring the possibility of a fact from 
the Scripture doctrine which reveals the fact, is very much like 
saying, As it is revealed, it may be true. ‘This is not, we ap- 
rehend, our Author’s meaning, but it is what his words imply. 
‘Then, if by one omnipotence and one omniscience, he means 
one kind of power and one kind of knowledge, it is obvious 
that absolute perfection can be but of one kind. But, if he 
admits a distinction of personalities possessing one Essence, 
there must be, to use bis own words, an omnipotence and an 
omniscience thrice repeated in reference to the three persons 
in the Godhead. But, in fact, the whole of Section 3. makes 
as strongly against the doctrine of Three distinct Persons, which 
he seems to admit, as against that ofa plurality of Essences. 
The last paragraph in particular is a quibble at variance equall 
with the dignity and sacredness of the infinite subject and with 
sound reasoning; and the passage cited from Locke might 
justify suspicions respecting the Author’s religious sentiments, 
which we do not wish to entertain, Dr. Clarke himself is far 
more guarded on this point, and even more orthodox. ‘ The 
‘unity of God,” he says, and says justly, ‘is an unity of nature 
‘or essence; for of this itis that we must be understood, if 
‘if we would argue intelligibly, when we speak of necessity or 
‘ self-existence.’ He then adds: ‘ As to the diversity of Per- 
‘sons in the ever-blessed Trinity: that is, whether, notwith- 
‘ standing the unity of the Divine Nature, there may not co- 
‘exist with the First Supreme Cause, such excellent Emana- 
‘tions from it, as may themselves be really Eternal, Infinite, 
‘and Perfect, by a complete communication of Divine Attri- 
‘butes in an incomprehensible manner ; always excepting self- 
‘ origination, self-existence, or absolute independency : of this, 
‘I say, as there is nothing in bare reason by which it can be 
‘ demonstrated that there is actually any such thing, so, neither 
‘is there any argument by which it can be proved impossible or 
‘ unreasonable to be supposed ; and therefore, so faras de- 
‘clared and made known to us by clear revelation, it ought to 
‘ be believed.’* This passage supplies an emphatic rebuke of 
the rash and flippant philosophizing which has been vented by 
‘the rational’ on this transcendent subject. It intimates the 
Author’s known dissent from the Athanasian, and his adoption 
of the Nicene Creed; but it shews how very far he was from 


going the length that even Locke went in reference to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 








* “ Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of (ied.” p. 51. 
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It is peculiarly difficult, in treating such a subject in the 
language of the schools, to steer clear of the appearance of 
impiety ; and we are constrained to say that Mr. Drew has not 
escaped from this danger. No part of his work is chargeable 
with so much crudeness and offensive impropriety ; and we are 
utterly at a loss to conceive how he could pen some of the 

aragraphs. It affords a strong presumption against the 
Liaiead proof of the unity of God from bare reason, that un- 
assisted reason failed to conduct the acutest of reasoncrs to the 
discovery of the doctrine ; and, but for Revelation, it appears 
to us, that our utter ignorance of the mode of the Divine Ex- 
istence would for ever have prevented our attaining certainty 
on this inscrutable subject. The Unity of Jehovah 1s, it seems 
to us, as purely a doctrine of Revelation, as the Distinction 
which is revealed as existing in the Divine Nature. We wish 
to speak with submission and modesty on this pomt, aware 
that some of the wisest and best of men have thought differently*, 
deriving, as they have judged, a sufficient demonstration of the 
Divine Unity from the nature of a self-subsisting, necessarily- 
existing Being. There can be, it has been said, ‘ but one All.’ 
One absolutely perfect Beg will necessarily comprehend all 
perfection, and leave nothing to the rest. One immense and 
omnipresent Being must necessarily exclude, or else contain, 
every other Omnipresent Being. And Mr. Drew argues that, 
if there be more than one universality of existence, ‘ these 
‘ Beings or Essences must mutually penetrate one another, so 
‘ that all always are, wherever one is.’ Now, so entirely are 
we ignorant of the nature of Spirit, that it seems to us impos- 
sible to pronounce on what is compatible or incompatible with 
the Divine Nature. These positions, so far from being self- 
evident, convey to our minds a very indistinct meaning. We 
know not how the omnipresence of God consists with the ex- 
istence of finite spirits, nor how the Divine Essence penetrates 
other essences without their being confounded. We may 
borrow an analogical illustration from the mutual penetration 
of the three distinct substances of air, light, and heat ; but, after 
all, between matter and spirit there can exist but a faint 
analogy. We can have no conceptions whatever relative to the 
mode of the Divine Existence ; nor can we, it seems to us, as- 
certain the unity of God in any other way than by Revelation, 
nor in any other sense than that which Revelation reveals, nor 
proceed a step further in our reasonings, than the data con- 
tained in the sacred volume warrant by way of legitimate in- 
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* See in particular Howe’s Living Temple. Part I. c. 4. 
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ference. He who alone knoweth the Father, has commanded 
us to baptize in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, the Undivided Godhead whom we adore ; and yet, we 
believe, on the same certain and indisputable authority, that 
« there is but One God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
“ and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things,” “in 
“ whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 

We can only give the heads of the remaining contents of 
these volumes. Part II. consists of ‘ Mixed Arguments, and 
‘Arguments a posterwori.’ The existence of an active and 
primary Cause is deduced from the nature of matter—of motion 
—the animal phenomena—the intellectual and moral powers of 
man—and the general laws of creation ;—and it is inferred, 
that this First Cause must be spiritual, possessed of absolute 
liberty, omniscient, and immutable. A chapter follows, which 
has for its object to prove, that ‘ moral distinctions are not 
‘ arbitrary ;’ mtroductory to a view of the moral perfections of 
God, and their harmony as displayed in human redemption. 
Part III. contains a Vindication of Divine Providence. It dis- 
cusses the objection arising from the existence of Moral Evil, 
and adverts to other miscellaneous subjects connected with the 
general argument. Part 1V. consists of Proofs from Revelation. 
An Appendix is subjoined, containing notes, on the words right 
and wrong ; on the restitution of animals; on the perpetuity 
of future punishments ; on two passages of Scripture; and on 
two letters received from sceptical oujectors, which are deser- 
ving of attention merely as shewing the absurdity of atheistic 
speculations, and the spirit of dogmatism by which doubters 
and objectors, who, of all people, ought not to be dogmatical, 
are universally characterized. In reply to the assertion, 
that ‘ that which is infinite may be constituted by an accumu- 
‘ lation of finites,’ Mr. Drew acutely remarks, that it owes 
all its plausibility to confounding what is merely inter- 
minable, as number is, with infinity. He might have remarked, 
that the very opposite of this assertion has been made the 
ground of an infidel objection. There cannot, it has been 
said, be any such thing as infinite Time or Space, because an 
addition of finite parts cannot compose or exhaust an infinite. 
This, Dr. Clarke replies, ‘ is supposing infinites to be made up 
‘ of numbers of finites ; that is, “tis supposing finite quantities 
‘ to be aliquot or constituent parts of infinite, when indeed 
‘ they are not so, but do all equally, whether great or small, 
‘ whether many or few, bear the very same proportion to 
“an infinite, as mathematical points do to a line, or hnes 
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‘ to a superficies, or as moments do to time ; that is, none 
‘ at all.’* 

Mr. Drew will give us credit for sincerity when we assure 
him, that it would have been much more gratifying to us, to 
bestow on his volumes an unqualified approval, had that con- 
sisted with our duty to him and to the public, and, we might 
add, to a higher ‘tribunal. Our readers will have gathered 
from the tenor of this article, that while we have found so 
much that we deem unsound or objectionable in the Author's 
argumentation, we rate his abilities very high; and especially 
considering the circumstances already adverted to, they must 
be considered as of a very extraordinary kind. We rejoice 
that such a man has been rescued from obscurity, and cordially 
wish him all manner of success in the honourable avocation to 
which he is now devoting his talents as a Christian minister, 
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Art. I]. 1. Travels, comprising Observations made during a Residence 
in the Tarentaise, and various Parts of the Grecian and Pennine 
Alps, and in Switzerland and Auvergne, in the Years 1820, 1821, 
and 1822. Illustrated by coloured Engravings and numerous 
Wood-cuts. By R. Bakewell, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 830. Price 
ll. 6s. London, 1823. 


2. Swilzerland ; or a Journal of a Tour and Residence in that Coun- 
try, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. Followed by an Histo- 
rical Sketch of the Manners and Customs of Ancient and Modern 
Helvetia. By L. Simond, Author of a Tour and Residence in 
Great Britain. 2 vols. 8vo. Price tl. 4s. London, 1822. 


t OW times are altered since the tour of Europe, the grand 
tour, was the we plus ultra of gentlemen travellers! No 
one can now pretend to have seen the world, who has not made 
one of a party of pleasure up the Nile, or taken a ride on 
camel-back across the Syrian desert. As for France, and 
Flanders, and Switzerland, our next-door neighbours, they may 
serve John Bull very well for a country-house ; but, to have 
seen those countries is no longer worth speaking of, for every 
body goes there. And as to living there, except for the sake 
of economy , and to escape from taxes and creditors, it will not 
do long. Our fashionables begin to be tired of Italy itself ; 
Lord By ron has moved further backward—into Greece ; while 
Sir William Gell assures us that the Turks are the best sort of 
people to live with in the world, and that there is more real 
freedom at Constantinople than at Geneva, whose boasted li- 
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This wayward and adventurous spirit in our modern travel 
is of infinite service to the general interests of society. But 
we at home feel, in the mean time, a wish to know a little more 
about those countries of Christendom, which are now almost 
less familiar to us than Egypt, Palestine, or India, If the 
proper study of mankind be man, the countries which called 
forth the ——— reflections of Goldsmith's “* Traveller,” 
are those which have the first claim on our attention; for, out 
of civilized, out of Christian society, what is man but the least 
interesting production of the country, the animal which it is 


the least desirable, and often the least safe to encounter ? 
There, 


berty is, to a gentleman, only a nuisance. Chacun selon son i 
ers 


‘ —— every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.’ 


Mr. Bakewell resided two winters in Geneva; and though 
much has been written respecting it, the state of society there, 
he says he is convinced, is but imperfectly known in England, 
and has been much misrepresented. The greater part of the 
work, however, 1s devoted to the description of various parts 
of Savoy and of the Valais, rarely explored by our travellers, 
The Author’s chief object was the prosecution of geological 
researches, but the volumes are by no means of a drily scien- 
tific character ; they abound with miscellaneous information. 

M. Simond’s work, which we ought not to have left so long 
unnoticed, is of a higher character. ‘The first volume only is 
topographical, the second being occupied with historical me- 
mous of the Swiss, from the earliest period to the present time. 
ft is a very spirited and, upon the whole, impartial and com- 
petent sketch of the history of Switzerland ; though, of course, 
only a sketch, and, with regard to those events which come 
more especially within the province of the ecclesiastical histo- 
ran, necessarily brief and scanty. The Author writes de- 
cidedly the best and purest English that we ever met with from 
the pen of a foreigner. The traces of his native idiom are ex- 
ceedingly few, And it seems that, with the language, he has 
caught no small portion of English sentiment and feeling. 
The work is altogether of an order very superior to the general 
run of travels, and is not undeserving of being naturalized in 
our literature, 

Itis not easy to account for the romantic associations at- 
tachine to the name of Switzerland. With the solitary excep- 
tion of the story of William Tell and the successful insurrec- 
tion of the Waldstetten patriots in 1298, its annals contaiy 
scarcely an event of much interest. Its great men have been 
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singularly few. its soldiers have been known chiefly as_ mer- 

cenaries, and its peasantry as the poorest, perhaps, in Europe. 
But our poets have taught us to think of Switzerland as the 
mountain home of liberty. Certainly it is not, nor ever has 
been, the land of popular liberty. Like all the republics of an- 
tiquity, it has always been essentially aristocratical both in its 
institutions and its social character. The distinction of aristo- 
cratic and democratic cantons was comparative only, fora pure 
democracy never existed, in fact, in any of them. In all, the 
descendants of the first founders ot Swiss independence, the 
burghers from descent or by admission, alone enjoyed political 
rights, and were sovereign. These formed scarcely one half, 
and, in some of the cantons, only a fourth of the male popula- 
tion. The aggregate population of Uri, Underwalden, Schwyty, 
Zug, and Glaris, five of those which were distinguished as de- 
mocratic cantons, amounted, in 1796, to 83,000 souls, out of 
which there were scarcely 20,000 burghers or freemen. The 
latter governed besides, various subject districts, forming a po- 
pulation of 337,000 souls, ‘ making altogether twenty subjects 
‘to one democratic king.’ lu one of the most aristocratic 
cantons, that of Fribourg, seventy-one families, with their col- 
lateral branches, governed a population of 73,000 inhabitants. 


‘ Men,’ remarks M. Simond, ‘ are always more tenacious of their 
authority over those nearly their equals, than over those decidedly 
their inferiors. Our republicans have accordingly shewed themselves 
very ready to repress any attempt at resistance, not only on the part 
of their own subjects, but those of other cantons. When, in 1653, 
the peasants of the aristocratic cantons revolted, the democratic can- 
tons were the first to take up arms against them. A great degree of 
corruption prevailed in the administration of justice. “ It is un- 
doubted,” said Stanyan, * that in the subject districts, especially 
those held jointly by several of the democratic cantons, justice is in a 
great degree venal, and that it forms the main source of emolument 
to the baillies. Al] those crimes which are not capital, are punished 
by fines, which are their perquisites! In civil causes, he who pays 
best, carries it.’ Thus it was to the time of the Revolution; but 
there are now no subject districts; and we hope the Revolution, 
which made them independent, operated a reform in their adminis- 
tration of justice.’ Vol. II. p. 443. 


This, it must be confessed, is a state of things ill corres- 
ponding to an Englishman’s notion of liberty and popular 
nights. But, in fact, the existence of democratic freedom pre- 
supposes a diffusion of intelligence and of wealth among the 
common people, which we should in vain look for among the 
peasantry of Helvetia. In thinly peopled agricultural districts, 
where the people consist but of two classes, the proprietors and 
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their dependents, liberty must depend for its existence ona 
sower independent of either, and a monarchical government, is 
its only security. The formation of a middle class, which can 
take place only in an advanced state of society, and as the 
result of long years of peace, a successful commerce, and a 
thriving internal trade, Is indispensable to the existence, as 
well as to the preservation of a legitimate democratic influ- 
ence, which, again, is the only safeguard of civil justice and 
personal independence. Among the Swiss aristocracies, Berne 
affords the purest model of that species of government since 
the days of the Roman republic. Many of the founders of the 
commonwealth were nobles ; but the mode of government was, 
for several centuries, essentially democratical. The heads of 
families annually elected their magistrates; and, though the 
choice usually fell on the nobles or principal citizens, there was 
nothing to preclude any individual from aspiring to any office 
in the state. 


‘ During the heroic period of Switzerland, the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, the number of burghers was at one time 30,000; but 
the councils passed a law in 1619, excluding the country burghers 
from any share in the government; and in the years 1635, 1643, and 
1669, new measures were taken to secure permanently the reigning 
families—regiments fihige birgers, as they are called at Berne. In 
1684, their names were recorded in chancery; the number of these 
families was then about one hundred and fifty ; but it increased after 
that period, and in the year 1782, it was fixed permanently at two 
hundred and thirty-six. The government was then composed of se- 
veral councils, or rather of one, the sovereign council or the two 
hundred, and of branches of that council: Ist. the senate, a selection 
of twenty-five counsellors, presided by the avoyer, to whom the 
executive and judicial departments belong ; 2nd. the secret committee, 
composed of a smaller selection of five or six counsellors, presided 
likewise by the avoyer; and 3rd. the sixteen, chosen by lots from 
among the bailiffs or governors who had served their time: their 
functions were of less importance. Besides the secret committee 
above mentioned, there were the two secret counsellors, being the two 
youngest members of the two hundred ; whose functions were to over- 
look the conduct of the members of government from the highest to 
the lowest, and inform against any trespass or abuses. Their func- 
tions have been compared to those of the Roman tribunes, while 
those of the secret committee were the reverse, being employed in 
watching the people. No great degree of activity or conscientious 
zeal would naturally be expected on the part of this censorship of 
magistrates against their brethren: yet it isa fact, that the trust re- 
posed in them by individuals denouncing powerful members of the 
government, against whom they did not choose to appear, never was 
betrayed, and that they always brought forward the complaints faith- 
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fully, the council generally paying great attention to their communi- 
cations. 
‘ Since the year 1787, whenever patrician families to the nnmber 
of five had become extinct, they were replaced by three families of 
the German divisions, and two from the Romand or Pays de Vaud. 
‘The sovereign council was recruited out of the whole body of burghers 
apparently, but in fact out of seventy-six families, who stood, by a 
sort of prescriptive right, at the head among the two hundred and 
thirty-six families of burghers ; and even among these, there were 
only twenty families decidedly paramount, and the other fifty-six 
formed a sort of opposition, Vacancies in the council by death or 
otherwise, were not filled until there were more than eighty, which 
happened every eight or ten years++++++ The magnificent and sovereign 
lords selected from their own caste all the public officers in the differ- 
ent departments ; they made laws and executed them, they sate on 
the bench as judges, and pleaded at the bar as advocates ; in short, 
united in their own persons all functions and all powers. In theory, 
these might well be lesendl the elements of a most detestable state of 
things: in practice, it was a government under which a permanent 
peace of two centuries, and the strictest economy and fidelity, had 
made it unnecessary to raise any money from the people, except 
tithes, which, besides the very moderate salary of the clergy, sup- 
portedpublic schools. Other sources of revenue actually exceeded 
the wants of government. The right of taxation was untried, and 
remained a dead letter. This excess of the revenue over the current 
expenses, placed the government in a predicament of which there is 
not another example—that of paying the people, instead of being 
paid by them; it actually laid out every year more money than was 
raised by taxes. It was a government under which the administration 
of justice was speedy, and certninly incorruptible, in the highest tri- 
bunal at least-----+-IJt was a government, in short, under which, since 
its foundation, history records only two instances of popular insurrec- 
tion from political motives ; viz. in the years 1384 and 1631, between 
x defenceless magistracy, commanding a standing force of 300 regu- 
lars, and a warlike people, among whom every man from the age of 
sixteen was provided with arms, and trained to the use of them, The 
meanest peasant might at all times find access to the chief magistrate, 
present his petition, and state his grievance. 

* With this outline of things before him, it becomes a prudent ob- 
server not to admit lightlv the accusations of tyranny bestowed in our 
days upon the oligarchy of Berne. ‘There never was an arbitrary 
government guilty of fewer acts of oppression: none ever enjoyed to 
so high a degree the confidence of the people at large. It was lite- 
rally a government de confiance ; in which none of the constitutional 
precautions against misrule had been taken, nor any check introduced, 
simply because confidence never was betrayed, and no danger appre- 
hended. ‘The finances were administered with exemplary regularity 
and economy, like those of a well-ordered family. A committee of 
finance received the yearlv account of the collectors, and made out 

an aggregate statement, submitted to the sovereign council, where 
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any member might make objections and institute inquiries. There 
were very few instances of peculation, exactions, or breach of trust on 
the part of inferior agents ; none ever on the part of any member of 
the government. We have on this point the honourable testimony of 
a determined, active, and open enemy of Berne, Colonel Laharpe, 
who declared to us, that de gouvernment de Berne est le plus intégre qui 
existe.” Simond. Vol. I. pp. 465—73. 


Still, it was an arbitrary government, arbitrary, though kind, 
and one which owed its stability to the stationary character of 
the people. It did not encourage either commerce or manu- 
factures, nor, indeed, the arts, or the sciences, or any branch 
of industry, except husbandry. ‘ It was, in principles and in 
‘ practice,’ says M. Simond, tg patriarchal government.’ But 
a patriarchal government is ill adapted for any but the earliest 
stage of society, when all are proprietors or slaves. It cannot 
survive either foreign invasion or the growth of national wealth, 
because it depends On a sort of equipoise which must in either 
case be destroyed. Itis the interest of such a government, 
therefore, and will be more or less its actual policy, to retard 
the progress of society, by discouraging the spirit of enter- 

rise and the dissemination of knowledge. Thus, public es- 
tablishments of education at Berne bore no proportion to the 
other institutions. In point of fact, there was no middle class : 
they were all either ‘ maguifiques et souverains seigneurs,’ or sub- 
stantial peasants. ‘ And this,’ says M. Simond, ‘ may be said 
‘ of all Switzerland.’ Now, the question 1s not, what might be 
the comparative sum of happiness enjoyed under such a poli- 
tical constitution. The peasantry were quietly ignorant and 
contented,—and so, if they happen to have a kind master, are 
the serfs in Russia. No one can doubt that a large share of 
social happiness may be enjoyed under the most arbitrary go- 
vernment. But, though the Poet may sing or say, that * when 
‘ ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,’ or, that when slavery 
is bliss, tis folly to be free, yet, a constitution of things which 
tends to paralyse the faculties of man, to check every tendency 
to improvement, to exclude the mass of society alike from 
knowledge and from honourable distinction, and to infuse a 
torpor into the public mind as unfavourable to moral advance- 
ment as to the development of talent and industry,—such a 
political constitution cannot be regarded as upon the whole 
conducive to the welfare of its subjects, except as any and 
every sort of government is a positive blessing, when opposed 
toanarchy. ‘* We imagine,’ says M.S., ‘the friends of Berne 
‘ must plead guilty here, and admit there was really something 
‘ofa torpid nature in the Bernese Institutions ; a certain want 
‘ of proper excitements. Their subjects were, in truth, so well 
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‘ off and so comfortable, that they were apt to go to sleep,’ 
And so long as they were sleepily disposed, it was well; but 
the time came when they could no longer sleep. So far back 
as 1714, Stanyan, a British minister in Switzerland, remarked, 
that the Bernese were certainly the most free from political 
burdens of any people; ‘ but, for what [can observe, the sub- 

* jects think no mildness in the government can make them 
‘ amends for the hardship of being excluded from their share 
‘ of it.” M. Simond has on this subject a fine remark. 


¢ When the state of civilisation is so far advanced that moral enjoy- 
ment becomes one of the necessaries of life, and the humiliation at- 
tached, not to legal restraints, but to legal exclusion, hereditary and 
irrevocable, weighs upon men with more force than physical evil, no 
civil institutions are safe which overlook this disposition and wound 
this feeling. The foundations of society, undermined by degrees, 
may still shew a fair face above ground; but the least shake will pull 
down the hollow structure. Obedience, on the most favourable hypo- 
theses, becomes mere resignation: it is only lent provisionally, and, 
without an appearance of rebellion, the peace of society hangs on a 
thread. It is not material interests, nor a rivality of power, necessarily 
confined to a few individuals, which excite the most genera! discon. 
tents, or kindle the most deadly hatred, but the violation of favourite 
doctrines and principles; and the feeling may operate on a whole 
people at once with a degree of force amounting to fanaticism+-+---- 
Civil liberty is the end of political institutions ; yet does the attain- 
ment of that end excite less enthusiasm than the attainment of the 
means,—as the miser sacrifices, all his life, present enjoyment, to the 
abstract and indefinite power of enjoying in future.’ pp. 479, 80. 


An illustration of the truth of this remark must immediately 
suggest itself to our readers,—one of a nature but too forcible 
and ominous,—in the present state of Ireland. But Switzerland 
was free, and happy, and prosperous in comparison with that 
most injured and unhappy country. It neither groaned beneath 
a foreign yoke, nor was crushed beneath a bloated hierarchy. 
Its clergy were not of a different religion from the people, nor 
its rulers, of another nation, nor its nobles s, absentees who tyran- 
nised by deputy. The population was divided into patriciaus 
and peasants, not into princes and beggars. And yet, the in- 
vidious system of political exclusion was felt. by the subjects 
of Berne as a grievance and an injury, and laid the foundation 
for the Revolution. It is remarkable, that one source of pe- 
culiar irritation was the Bernese Game-laws. Their Excel- 
lencies of Berne had the privilege of shooting snipes (grives) 
in the vineyards of their subjects of the Pays de Vaud, while 
the propric ‘tors the maélves were excluded from the sport with- 
out special permission. * It could searcely be imagined,’ says 
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M. Simond, ‘ how many of the latter were converted to revo- 
‘ Jutionary principles, from the feeling nourished by this appa- 
‘ rently trifling grievance, although they had much to appre- 
‘hend from a Revolution.’ But a taunting speech made by 
one of the judges to a young advocate of the Pavs de Vaux— 
¢ Savez vous bien que vous n’étes que nos sujets,’ had, in its unfore- 
seen consequences, a still greater share in hastening the down- 
fal of the Bernese aristocracy. That young lawyer was La 
Harpe, who, in irritation and disgust, abandoned his profession 
and bis country. He repaired to St. Petersburgh, A ate hav- 
ing attracted the attention of the Empress Catherine, he became 
the Seneca of the present Autocrat. As soon as the French 
Revolution was announced, he saw in it the means of emanci- 
pation for his country from what he considered as tyranny ; 
and to the essays which he published at this juncture are attri- 
buted the first revolutionary symptoms in the Pays de Vaud, 
particularly those of 1791. When the consequences of the in- 
vasion became manifest, he bitterly lamented it, but it was too 
late. The constitution unitaire was forced upon the Nineteen 
Cantons at the point of the bayonet ; and a government under 
which the great mass of the peuple had dived contented during 
five centuries, was violently and perfidiously overthrown by a 
ruffian Directory and its fiendish generals. The invasion of 
Switzerland is one of the blackest crimes in the annals of Re- 
volutionary France : that of Spain by Napoleon was justifiable 
in comparison. The constitution thus tyrannically imposed, 
was not, M. Simond admits, a bad one ; but the means by which 
id Was propagated, were rapine and extermination. As a speci- 
men of the transactions of this period, and the nature of the 
resistance made by the Swiss, we transcribe the following 
anecdote. 


‘ General Schauenburg advanced, the 3d of September, 1798, with 
a division of from twelve to sixteen thousand men, against the small 
district of Nidwalden, counting about two thousand fighting indivi- 
duals of all ages and sexes, and two hundred and eighty volunteers of 
the neighbouring districts. The landing-places on their lake were 
defended by abattis of trees, stakes driven on the beach, and six field- 
tack they had two more pigces to protect the land-side. The 
‘rench attempted a descent day after day, from the fourth to the 
eighth of September, under cover of batteries, at the foot of Mount 
Pilatus, firing across the lake; but were unsuccessful, and lost many 
men. Early on the ninth, they penetrated by the land-side, and suc- 
ceeded in clearing the plain with their flying artillery. The Nidwal- 
dians retired to a woody height, half a league from Stantz, where they 
had two field-pieces, and defended the position several hours; but 
thirty boats, full of French troeps, having effected their landing on 
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three different points, while reinforcements poured in by the QOswal- 
den, about noon the engagement became a promiscuous massacre, the 
people fighting desperately with such weapons as they could procure ; 
and whole families, men, women, and children, were cut down, for ne 

uarter was given on either side. Eighteen young girls, who had 
ought in the ranks, were found among the dead, near the chapel of 
Winkelried ; and upwards of sixty persons, mostly the old and infirm, 
who had taken shelter in the church of Stantz, were put to death, 
together with the priest at the altar. Several officers of the 14th and 
44th demi-brigades exerted themselves, with great zeal and humanity, 
to rescue such of the people as were found among the ruins; the 
buildings of Stantz were saved by their interference, but all those 
about the country (584 in number) were plundered, and set on fire ; 
not a house was left standing. Notwithstanding this state of things, 
Schauenburg imposed a contribution of 60,000 livres on the country ; 
but it was a desert, and the act appeared besides so odious, that the 
army itself, when the first fury was over, disclaimed all share in it, 
and refused even the offer which was made by the Helvetic Directory 
to pay it. 

‘ The loss of the French was never made known, but must have 
been very considerable, probably not less than three thousand men, 
as their opponents were expert marksmen. If the French had been 
repulsed that day as the preceding, there was every appearance of 
the whole country rising the next, and few of them would have es- 
caped. ‘ Nous avons perdu beaucoup de monde,” Schauenburg 
wrote, “ par la résistance incroyable de ces gens la. C’est le jour le 
plus chaud que j’aye jamais vu.” All Switzerland sent money and 
provisions to the unfortunate survivors in Nidwalden, who must others 
wise have perished during the ensuing winter, and plentiful subscrip- 
tions came from England and Germany. Schauenburg himself is 
said to have distributed 1200 rations a day for some time after the 
battle. 

* Pestalozzi, the same who has since acquired so much celebrity by 
his method of education, appeared at this period as a tutelary angel 
among the unfortunate; he collected upwards of eig!ty children of all 
ages, whose parents had perished, and who were left entirely desti- 
tute ; found them a house, provided for their wants, and attended to 
ther education ; assisted, however, by the existing government.’ 

But we smust now turn from the retrospect of the past, to 
Switzerland as itis. As we have been led to refer to the his- 
tory more particularly of Berne, we shall transcribe M. Si- 
mond’s description of that. city. 

* It is not an easy matter to account for the first impression you 
receive upon entering Berne: you certainly think you enter an 
ancient and a great city ; yet, before the eleventh century, it had not 
a name, and its present population does not exceed twelve thousand 
souls. It is a republic; yet it looks kingly. Something of Roman 
majesty appears in its lofty terraces, in those massy arches on each 
side of the streets, in the abundance of water flowing night and day 
into gigantic basins, in the magnificent avenues of trees. The very 
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silence and absence of bustle, a certain stateliness and reserved de- 
meanour in the inhabitants, by shewing it to be not a money-making 
town, implies that its. wealth springs from more solid and permanent 
sources than trade can afford, and that another spirit animates its in- 
habitants. In short, of all the first-sight impressions and guesses 
about Berne, that of its being a Roman town would be nearer right 
than any other. Circumstances, in some respects similar, have pro- 
duced like results in the Alps, and on the plains of Latium, at the 
interval of twenty centuries. Luxury at Berne seems wholly directed 
to objects of public utility: by the side of those gigantic terraces, of 
those fine fountains and noble shades, you see none but simple and 
solid dwellings, yet scarcely any beggarly ones; not an equipage 
to be seen, but many a country waggon coming to market, with a 
capital team of horses, or oxen, well appointed every way. 

* Aristocratic pride is said to be excessive at Berne; and the an- 
tique simplicity of its magistrates, the plain and easy manners they 
uniformly preserve in their intercourse with the people, are not by 
any means at variance with the assertion ; for that external simplicity 
and affability to inferiors is one of the characteristics of the aristocratic 
government; all assumption of superiority being carefully avoided, 
when real authority is not in question. Zurich suggests.the idea of a 
municipal aristocracy; Berne of a warlike one: there, we think we 
see citizens ef a town transformed into nobility ; here, nobles who 
have made themselves. citizens.’ 

‘From Berne to Thun, six leagues, is the finest road and richest 
country imaginable. ‘The inhabitants in their holiday dresses were 
enjoying themselves at their doors, (Sunday) under the shade of wal- 
nut.trees, Comfort and independence appeared conspicuous in their 
looks: although subjects of an aristocracy, they certainly do not 
seem conscious of a want of liberty. 1 never saw such a proud-look- 
ing set of men as the Bernese peasantry, nor any better fed and clad: 
The women are naturally good-looking, but most of them working: in 
the fields, they become frightful old women. Female beauty is wholly 
incompatible with exposure and fatigue: it is a decree of nature, 
and that state of society in which they are subjected to hard labour, 
may be deemed somewhat barbarous. Sunduy is by no means so 
strictly observed here as in England : many of the men play at bowls, 
and amuse themselves in different ways during the intervals of public 
worship. 

‘ The Bernese laws are not favourable to commerce. No debt is 
safe unless secured by mortgage. A debtor who refuses to give up 
his property, cannot be detained longer than six weeks, at the expi- 
ration of which he is banished the canton, and his. property seized 
wherever found. 

‘ Bernese morals* have been the subject of much praise and much 
censure, both perhaps deservedly : fortunes are small, and the means 





+ The capital condemnations in the canton of Berne, during the 

wa ° . . ora « 
last seventeen years, out of a population of $50,000 souls, were 25 
men, 4 women : total, 29. The crimes were mostly personal violence. 
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of increasing them, and providing for a family, are few; the number 
of unmarried people of both sexes must therefore be considerable, 
and the bonds of marriage being respected, the result is, that adultery 
is unknown, but low debauchery common, and the government 
even is accused of tolerating places of ill-fame as a useful succeda- 
neum to political clubs ! 

‘ When speaking of Geneva, I shall give some account of what is 
called there the Societés des Dimanches. ‘The custom prevails among 
the females of Berne with some of the same results. Gentle, modest, 
and domestic, the Bernese women above the lower ranks, much re- 
semble those of Geneva, although probably possessing less informa. 
tion. The exclusive spirit of coterie is still more marked here than at 
Geneva, and political jealousies more violent, although of a ditlerent 
nature:—the Genevans are at issue about opinions, the Bernese about 
places, that is to say, personal distinctions, for most of these placesare 
without emolument. Political adversaries in all countries hate each 
other ; at Geneva this feeling is disputatious, here it is rather sullen ; 
for the object is not to persuade or confute, but to supplant. The 
number of individuals of the same family who can be counsellors of 
state, being limited, a rivalry is of course established in the very bosom 
of families, and it extends to affairs of the heart, and the choice of a 
wife ; for brothers even are sure to fall in love with the young lady 
whose father can give his son-in-law a seat in the Bernese house of 
yarliament. One of the most melancholy maxims of the melancholy 
aah of La Rochefoucault, gu’il faut vivre avec nos meilleurs amis, com- 
me s’ils devotent un jour devenir nos ennemis ! is said to be carried into 
practice here. All this is not peculiar to Berne, but inherent in an 
aristocracy ; for when half the people of the same rank, and living 
habitually together, are active members of the sovereign council, and 
the other mere expectants, condemned to hear from morning to 
night at second-hand of active pursuits to which they are strangers, 
to be or not to be of this council, becomes an object of the first im- 
portance, and a moral want nearly as pressing as hunger and thirst.’ 


Geneva is, on many accounts, the most interesting city of 
Switzerland ; and for a description of the state of society there, 
we shall avail ourselves of the mmformation supplied by Mr. 
Bakewell’s volumes, who passed three winters there. He first 
entered it on returning from Piedmont. 


‘ Geneva,’ he says, * had, from my earliest recollections, occupied 
a large space in my imagination, as the metropolis of Protestant Eu- 
rope, placed in opposition to the mighty papal Rome; I was, there- 
fore, rather disappointed to find that this celebrated city covered only 
a quarter of a square mile of the earth’s surface, or about four times 
the extent 6f Russell Square in London. I had read, perhaps twenty 
times, statistical accounts of Geneva; but when early notions are 
once deeply fixed in the mind, they are not easily removed by sub- 
sequent information, unless we are compelled by circumstances to 
examine them with attention. 
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¢ Geneva, asa city, possesses few objects to recommend it to the 
notice of those travellers who view only “ the surfaces of things.” 
The public buildings are devoid of beauty, the streets are dull, and 
the houses, though lofty, appear massive and heavy; they are built 
of sandstone, and covered with dark tiles. There has been only one 
new house built in the city during the last forty years; the fortifica- 
tions prevent its extension on each side. 

¢ Many families live under the same roof, as at Paris, each famil 
generally occupying one story, or what, in Edinburgh, is called a 
flat; but among the poorer citizens, one room often serves for a whole 
family. A census was taken while we were at Geneva, in 1822, and 
there was one instance of twenty-two families living under the same 
roof; several houses in the lower part of the city contained upwards 
of fifteen families, more or less numerous, 

‘ The streets of Geneva generally feel cold, as from the height of 
the houses the sun’s rays rarely shine into them; and as these rays 
are far more powerful here in the winter months, at mid-day, than ‘in 
England, when you enter the streets, on returning from the country, 
a sensation is felt like that of descending from a warm atmosphere 
into a cold vault. To this sudden change may, [ think, be partly at- 
tributed the disorders in the teeth, so prevalent at Geneva; but the 
proximity of the city to such a large extent of fresh water, is sup- 
posed to be the principal cause of this malady. Part of the city is 
built on a level with the lake, and the Rhone passes through it, sepa- 
rating the parish of St. Gervaise from the main city. The river is 
crossed by four wooden bridges. The Rhone divides into two 
branches, which soon unite again, thus forming a small island, over 
which you pass in going to St. Gervaise. In this island, the earth- 
quake which shook Geneva while we there, was most forcibly felt. 
‘The upper part of the city is situated about 100 fect above the lake ; 
it is here that the cathedral of St. Pierre, and the houses of the more 
opulent and ancient families are situated, the lower streets being oc- 
cupied by tradesmen and artizans. This division of the city into 
upper and lower, is supposed to have perpetuated the strong feelings of 
aristocratical distinctions, which have caused so many political dissen- 
tions among the citizens. Geneva has only three gates, so that you 
are obliged to traverse a great part of the town to go into the country. 
The gates are shut at an early hour, after which a trifling toll is 
paid on passing through ; and at eleven o’clock they are finally closed 
for the night, and no one can pass without a written order from the 
commander of the garrison. Formerly the gates were closed at an 
earlier hour. The readers of Rousseau’s Confessions will remember in 
what affecting language he describes his agony of mind when a boy, 
on seeing the draw-bridge raised as he was returning in haste from a 
truant excursion into the country. The inexorable guard refused his 
entrance ; he slept without the walls, and being Ofraid to return to his 
master, he threw himself, a friendless fugitive, upon the world, To 
such a trifling event may be ascribed the circumstances of his future 
life, and the influence which his writings have produced in society. 
Had he remained in Geneva, he would probably never have been 
known beyond its walls.’ 
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It is this punctilious closing of the gates, that Sir William 
Gell so bitterly complains of, in his book against the Greeks. 
m which he goes out of his way to draw a comparison between 
the Turks and the Swiss, giving the preference to his friends of 
the Circumcision. It seems that this is felt as a grievance by 
some of the Genevese themselves. Good houses in the city 
are few, and although some of them are admirably situated, 
the rest of the town 1s either melancholy and dull, or mean and 
noisy. M. Simond says, that, ‘if the Mberal party once ob- 
“tained of the /egitimate party access in and out of town all 
‘night, most of the nearest country-houses would be inhabited 
‘winter and summer.’ As things are, ‘ in the summer season, 
‘all Geneva is out of town.’ The more opulent citizens gene- 
rally retire to their country-houses in April or May, and reside 
there till the approach of winter. Though Geneva, however, 
is regularly and strongly fortified, the fortifications would be of 
little avail in a siege, as they are commanded by heights within 
gun-shot. The inhabitants are computed to be about 22,000, 
The lower classes of citizens are, in general, neatly dressed, 
and the labourers have their clothes well mended, and appear 
clean. Beggars, or persons in rags, are rarely seen in the streets, 
unless it be a few stragglers from Savoy. Of the state of 
morals, Mr. Bakewell gives a very favourable account. 


* The police, without being oppressive, is vigilant; the watchmen 
do not adopt the sage opera of the English watchmen, of calling 
the hour as they parade the streets, to tell all the rogues to hide 
themselves till they have passed by, but they walk along silently 
in list shoes, so that no notice whatever is given of their approach, 
The unfortunate females who make a traffic of their persons, are 
obliged to reside in one street, and are under the cognizance of the 
police. They are required to comport themselves with strict decorum 
in public. The morals of the higher orders of citizens in Geneva, 
of the = seme we the professors, and the gentry who live upon their 
incomes from land alt foreign funds, are correct and exemplary ; 
instances to the contrary are of rare occurrence. In a town of 
small extent, where every one is known to his neighbours, and 
may be said to be under their surveillance, moral restraints are 
more potent than in large cities; but there is a correct tone of feeling 
at Geneva, which would occasion any one to be coolly received in 
society, and even shunned, whatever were his wealth, who was 
guilty of any great breach of moral duty. Moderation is the cha- 
racteristic virtue of the Genevese ; and if Voltaire speaks truly when 
he says, 

“ La modération est le partage du sage,” 


the citizens of Geneva may justly claim the title of wise, being tem- 
perate and moderate in all their enjoyments. Gaming, as a vice, 
is scarcely known, except by the example of foreigners; though the 
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Genevese are great card-players in their evening parties, it is merely 
for amusement, and they play for very low stakes. The sumptuary 
laws enforce early hours; dancing, whether in public or private, 
is forbidden after twelve o’clock, under a penalty of ten napoleons ; 
but wedding-balls, and the ball on the 3lst of December, to com- 
memorate the emancipation of Geneva from the French, are ex- 
ceptions to this law, and the dancing may be continued till morning, 
without any restriction whatever. 

‘ Conjugal fidelity, and durable affection between parents and 
their children, are nowhere preserved more undeviatingly than at 
Geneva: and this is the more remarkable, as marriages he most 
frequently take place from interested motives, and seldom originate 
from the spontaneous affection of the parties. The authority of 
the parents, however, is rarely, if ever, carried so far as to compel 
marriage, where there is a decided aversion; but it often operates 
to prevent a union from affection, where one of the parties is inferior 
to the other in wealth or consideration in society. The education 
of females is more intended for use than show; they are made 
rational companions to their husbands, and valuable instructors to 
their children. Perhaps there is no town in Europe, of equal size, 
where the females are generally so well-informed, particularly in 
the principles of the religion they profess, and the duties it enjoins. 
As many of the young men emigrate for employment, the Genevese 
ladies Pa marry foreigners, who become. acquainted with them in 
visiting the city.’ 

‘ The societies called Sociétés des Dimanches have been correctly 
described by Dr. Moore; I shall therefore briefly state, that they 
still exist on the same footing as formerly, but not to the same extent. 
The parents, soon after their children are born, and sometimes 
before, endeavour to arrange with the parents of other children, 
nearly of the same age, for the formation of a society, or for the 
admission of their sons and daughters into societies already formed. 
This, where a family is large, is extremely embarrassing, and we 
have heard of parents complaining that it was more difficult to form 
eligible societies for their infant daughters, than to get them married 
and established in life. There are separate societies for each sex; 
they consist of twelve or fifteen children, of nearly the same age, 
a difference of two or three years only being allowed. Thus it often 
happens, that two sisters belong to separate societies. As the 
parents are desirous that their children should associate with the 
children of parents in the same station of life, or a little higher 
than themselves, the difficulty of forming these societies becomes 
greater among the higher and less numerous class of citizens. These 
societies meet at the houses of the parents in rotation, On Sunday 
evenings. While the children are very young, they are attended 
by the bonne or nursery-maid of the house, but when they are nine 
or ten years old, they are left entirely to themselves, and the parents 
are never present. They partake of tea, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
and pass the evening with music, dancing, or amusing games, ac- 
cording to their taste or ages. When any one of the young ladies 
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is married, she is allowed to invite the young men of her husband's 
acquaintance, and the society is afterwards composed of both sexes. 
Persons united in the same society, generally preserve a friendship 
for each other through life, and contribute to the assistance of 
any member who may be in distress. It is, however, a subject of 
complaint, that these early associations tend to limit the affections 
too exclusively within their own narrow circle, on which account 
some parents do not wish their children to belong to them. The 
Genevese females who marry foreigners, and leave their native city, 
are often haunted by the agreeable recollections of their early so- 
cieties, and are too apt to regard a residence elsewhere as a banish- 
ment. The soul of a true Genevese woman is bounded by the 
range of the Jura, on one side, and by the Saleve on the other. 
The space between is her world, to which she ever wishes to return.’ 
Bakewell, Vol. Ul. pp. 75—82. 


Mr.- Bakewell states, that the habits of the Genevese ladies 
are not, in some respects, so well suited to ensure domestic 
comfort as those of English ladies in the middle class of 
society. But he does not favour us with any further illus- 
tration of this remark, than that the business of marketing 
is left entirely to the servant. M.Simond, while he informs 
us that they are great readers, and draftswomen, end very 
musical, affirms that they attend methodically to their house- 
keeping and the education of their children. And you meet 
with these accomplishments, he says, in families where you 
might wonder there should be found time to acquire them; 
but ‘ there are no morning visits at all.? He describes the 
ladies of at least the best part of the Genevan world, as 
pious, well-informed, good mothers of families. And as to 
the allegation that they are chargeable with pedantry, want 
of ease, and coldness except towards their immediate friends, 
he pronounces them not guilty. 


‘ In Mrs. Montague’stime,’ he remarks, ‘ the London ladies of her 
society, denominated dlue-stocking, might probably have hesitated 
about attending the lectures of the British Institution, and taking 
notes, although ladies now are not deemed blue for doing. both; 
and fifty years hence, those now obnoxious to the name, would be lost 
in the crowd of still deeper-read ladies. It is all a matter of com- 
parison. Somebody has said, that he did not object to blue 
stockings, provided the petticoats were but long enough; and that is, 
in fact, the main point. When learning is generally diffused, and 
good morals quite common, both prudery and pedantry are neces- 
sarily out of the question ; for we cannot be said to affect the qualities 
we really possess, and we are not proud of advantages every body 
enjoys. I think there is here very little affectation of wit or 
smartness in conversation, which is much in favour of the state of 
society ; for, of all sorts of pretensions, this is the most unfortunate 
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for him who has it, as well as for those who must endure it... 
Undoubtedly the mother of a family, devoted to her husband and 
children, may have less sensibility to spare for the people of her 
socety; but they may, in their turn, seek a compensation where 
she finds hers, and suffer her to remain a living contradiction of 


the witty, but false aphorism, that, in this world, pleasures are all 
either unwholesome or sinful.’ Vol. I. pp. $39 - 41. 


These are admirable sentiments. We said that our Author 


was English in his taste; we would that all Englishmen felt 
thus. 


: ont with one of the most respectable and opulent citizens 
in Geneva, I mentioned the opinion which prevailed respecting their 
attachment to money. He said it was true, that few families spent 
as much as half their incomes, and many not more than one fourth ; 
but then, he added, it is not uncommon at Geneva for persons 
to expend more annually in charity, than on their own account ; 
not in large pompous subscriptions to public institutions, but privately 
in assisting families in declining circumstances, and enabling them 
to live in the style of comfort to which they had been accustomed. 
If this be so, and I have no reason to doubt it, they are just stewards 
of the bounties of heaven, and nothing can be more unjust than 
to accuse them of avarice. The Genevese are generally liberal 
supporters of their own charitable institutions; and, as they have 
no poor-laws, their indigent poor are supported by the voluntary aid 
of the opulent. On many occasions, the Genevese have also assisted 
their neighbours the Savoyards, very extensively, in times of scar- 
city, and have saved numbers of families from starving, peeviouterty 
in the year 1816. Their charitable and well-timed aid at that period, 
gave great offence to the Sardinian government, which we had 
recently restored. That humane and liberal government was highl 
indignant that its own subjects could not be left to starve to death 
quietly, without the officious interference of the Genevese.’ 

Bakewell, Vol. Il. p. 88. 


A more serious allegation against the Genevese than that of 
exorbitant charges to foreigners or love of money, is the num- 
ber of suicides in proportion to the population. This has been 
ascribed to French principles, to the influence of the writings 
of Voltaire and Rousseau; but Mr. Bakewell remarks, that 
Dr. Moore noticed the frequency of suicides at Geneva dry 
years ago. Gaming, the occasion of so many suicides in Paris 
and in London, is not the vice of the Genevese. ‘I speak 
‘ hesitatingly,’ says Mr. B.,‘ on such a subject, but I feel in- 
‘clined to believe, that the prevailing cause of self-destruction 
“at Geneva is pride.’ 


‘To explain the reasons for entertaining this opinion, it may first 
necessary to mention, that the Sovereign People, the citizens of 
Geneva, would consider it a degradation to follow the common useful 
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trades of shoemakers, tailors, or carpenters, or to engage as domestic 
servants with their fellow-citizens. The Germans, the Vaudois, and 
the Savoyards, are the Helotes who perform these offices. Watch- 
making may be practised without degradation, and it used to emplo 
nearly one-fourth of the population, women working at it as well as 
men; but the trade is now overstocked with workmen, and is on the 
decline. Hence the young men are obliged to emigrate, as they 
cannot all be artists, watch-makers, or professional men, and the num- 
ber of marchands and négocians is necessarily limited in a city which 
is rather declining in population, and does not admit of increase, as 
there is no space for new houses within the walls. 

‘ Where the pretensions of pride mount high, and are associated 
with poverty, unaccompanied by distinguished merit, severe mortifica- 
tion will be the frequent result, and this may lead to mental alienation 
and suicide. 

¢ In democratic republics, there is also an evil constantly in opera- 
tion to goad and irritate the amour propre of the great mass of the 
citizens, nor has Geneva escaped its influence. 

‘In a government where the citizens are not distinguished by here- 
ditary rank, it is difficult, if not impossible, to prevent the formation 
of an indefinite kind of aristocracy arising from wealth, combined 
with family antiquity ; and this is ever more grating to the feelings of 
the inferior citizens than a titled aristocracy, because its rights are un- 
acknowledged and undefined. This self-created aristocracy must 
muke en unceasing effort to support its assumed dignity in society ; 
those who are supposed to be a degree below. them, silently resent 
the usurpation; but, at the same time, they make similar pretensions 
to superiority over those citizens whom they regard as one step lower 
down in the scale than themselves. Thus coldness, formality, and 
hauteur become habitual and general, and the seeds of internal and 
lasting hatred are sown between families; and to this cause, more 
than to difference of political principles, many of the former dissen- 
sions in Geneva may be mainly attributed. History informs us, this 
was also the case in the ancient republics. A titled hereditary aris- 
tocracy, on the contrary, has its rights so well defined, and so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that they excite no jealousy ; and when these 
rights are modified, as in the English constitution, and are tempered 
by the possessor with intelligence and benevolence, they are almost 
invariably exercised with such courtesy, as to be an ornament, rather 
than a weight, to social intercourse. The British nobleman, who is 
truly respectable, will ever receive the voluntary tribute of deference 
and esteem, and may dispense with the laborious drudgery of con- 
stantly looking proud; whereas, with a self-created untitled aristo- 
cracy, this drudgery is the daily price paid for dignity, nor can it be 
so purchased, without taking with it a arge portion of hatred, which 

greatly overbalances its value. 

‘ The prevailing information and sound sense of the Genevese gen- 
tlemen, are gradually softening down the irritation arising from the 
assumption of aristocratic distinction; but females in all countries 

yield up their pretensions to superiority in society with reluctance, 
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and are the more tenacious of distinction, ia exact proportion to their 
ignorance of the grounds on which their claims to it are founded.’ 
Bakewell, Vol. 11. pp. LlO0—1038. 


We have no doubt that our Traveller has suggested the true 
explanation of the lamentable fact. Infidelity, though, as 
blunting the innate sense of accountableness, and cutting off 
the sources of consolation under sorrow, it may operate as an 
indirect cause, yet, presents no motive to self-destruction. 
The immediate cause of suicide must be sought for, therefore, 
in other circumstances ; and that false shame which is con- 
nected with pride of character and what is often termed ‘ Ger- 
‘man pride,’ is, we believe, the cause of the larger proportion 
of suicides both in this country and in Germany. 

Mr. Bakewell devotes a chapter to ecclesiastical matters 
ancient and modern. Why our worthy Geologist should have 
thought it necessary, in a book of travels, to give us a histor 
of the Republic and Church of Geneva, we cannot tell; but 
we could have wished, for his own sake, that he had left these 
matters alone. His chief object appears to be, to vent a cer- 
tain portion of atrabilious feeling against the Genevese Re- 
former, and to hold up to ridicule M. Malan. He tells us that 
he should not have referred to the latter, but that ‘ the schism 
‘in the Church at Geneva has excited more attention with a 
‘certain party in this country, than at Geneva itself ;’ and we 
have complaints against certain over-zealous persons in that 
city, who wanted to obtain an evangelical clergyman for the 
English Chapel, but were defeated by ‘ the good sense of the 
‘vreat majority of the English residents.” Mr. Bakewell’s 
whole statement, we are compelled to say, is a gross misrepre- 
sentation ; not, we believe, a designed one, but arising out of 
misinformation received from his Genevese friends, added to 
his total ignorance of what Calvin taught or Calvinists believe. 
His attack on that great man is in the coarsest style of Socinian 
virulence. He speaks of the numerous victims sacrificed to 
appease his malignity, and represents the abandonment of the 
doctrines of the Reformation by the Genevese pastors, as con- 
sisting in their renouncing the doctrine of Infant Preterition 
and ‘other peculiarities of the Calvinistic faith.’ All this is 
very contemptible. Our readers will not, we trust, have quite 
forgotten the article which appeared in this Journal, some few 
years ago, on the “ Geneva Catechism*,” in which a history 
was given of the circumstances to which Mr. Bakewell has un- 








* Eclectic Review. N.S. Vol. IX. (Jan. 1818.) 
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fairly and unwisely alluded. We can now only refer to that 
article. M.Simond has briefly noticed ‘ the Methodists, and 
ian a manner which shews him to be imperfectly informed on 
the subject of religion, but at the same time with equal can- 
dour and good-sense. ‘The inconsistency of the conduct of the 
Genevese pastors in persecuting and expelling the separatists, 
has appeared to him in a very different light from what it does 
to Mr. Bakewell. ‘ A unity of doctrine in the same church,’ 
he remarks, ‘ may be necessary; but Protestants have no right 
‘to prevent separate churches from being established, for they 
‘ also were separatists, not only at the time of the Reformation, 
‘ but also when, in the last century, they abandoned the rigo- 
‘rous principles of Calvin, and reformed the Reformation itself, 

M. Simond’s account of Calvin in his historical sketch, is 
equally dispassionate. Mr. Bakewell chooses to affect to 
doubt whether the state of morals in Geneva was, at the era of 
the Reformation, so corrupt as it has been supposed. 


‘ The register of the council of Geneva,’ says M. Simond, ¢ exhibits 
melancholy proofs of the profligacy prevailing at this period, which 
may serve to absolve the Reformers from the accusation of unreason- 
able severity: the reform of morals and the reform of religion could 
not be separated.’ 


Calvin’s character is thus judiciously estimated. 


‘Calvin did not long survive to enjoy his reputation, but being na- 
turally of a weak constitution, and worn out by incessant labour, died 
prematurely at the age of 55. With vast powers of mind, and a pro- 
digious memory, indefatigable, temperate, and disinterested, he ob- 
scured these rare qualities by a temper habitually severe and intole- 
rant. Yet, in forming our judgment of men, we must consider the 
age they lived in, and it is probable that modes of reformation more 
strictly evangelical might have proved wholly unavailing with the con- 
temporaries of Calvin. He came to Geneva a stranger, exposed to 
the hatred of parties, and by the mere force of character established 
an undisputed influence. Not less a legislator than a theologian, the 
people whom he had found corrupt and barbarous, without morals, 
religion, or public spirit, came out of his hands austere and simple, 
religious and patriotic, or at least received from him the impulse 
which made them so in the end. 

* The vain subtilties, scholastic affectation, and pedantry of the age; 
may be observed in the writings of Calvin and the other reformers ; 
but these defects are far more conspicuous in those who came before 
them, and likewise after, that is, among the controvertists of the 
seventeenth century. 

‘Calvin having declared war against the scholastic theology, was 
bound to avoid its characteristic defects. Melanchthon, Beze, 
Luther, Zuinglius, and some others, were not only men of great learn- 
ing and transcendent talents, but of a very cultivated taste. Those 
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among them who wrote in the vulgar language for the sake of being 
generally understood, had to fit the rude and inartificial instrument 
to a new purpose, In adapting it to didactic subjects, as well as to elo- 
quence and even poetry ; while the Latin of those who wrote in the 
learned language of that time, Erasmus, Melanchthon, Mallinger, &e. 
formed on the best models of antiquity, is perfectly pure and elegant. 
Theodore de Beze, particularly, wrote Latin with surprising sweet- 
ness and harmony. Nothing can exceed the vigour and dignity of 
Calvin in his dedication to Francis I. of his Institutions of the Chris- 
tian Religion. After his time, the Protestants, struggling for exist- 
ence with the court of Rome, and the Jesuits, and most of the powers 
of Europe, lost much of the noble impulse given to them in the six- 
teenth century, and confined themselves to the narrow circle of po- 
lemical theology. 

‘When it was understood that the illness of Calvin must shortly 
prove fatal, the magistrates of Geneva, as also the ministers of the 
gospel, came in a body to receive the instructions of the dying man, 
and if possible to learn how to obtain a continuation of the blessings 
of Providence upon the republic. Farel, at the advanced age of 
eighty, came from Lausanne to be present on the occasion. Calvin 
chose to partake of the meal prepared for them, and being carried 
into the room where they were assembled, blessed the food, ate a 
little, conversed with them, and was taken back to his bed. Among 
his parting words, we find this singular observation about himself, 
“IT was naturally timid, but by the help of God,” &c. In his person 
he was not above the middie stature, thin and pale, of a dark com. 
plexion, and with bright and penetrating eyes. His habits were frugal 
and simple. A few personal effects, chiefly books, to the value of 
about 125 gold crowns, were all the property he left behind him. He 
ate once a day, and slept very little: affairs of state and of religion, 
with a consequently extensive correspondence, scarcely leaving him 
the time necessary for repose. Yet though his latter years were em- 
bittcred by disease in many of her most trying forms, gout, stone, 
head ache, spitting of blood, and the frequent return of intermittent 
fever, he never relaxed from his pursuits, and never uttered a com- 
plaint, being only sometimes heard to say, lifting his eyes to heaven 
when in great pain, Jusgues 2 quand, Seigneur ?” 

Simond, Vol. Il. pp. $44—347. 


Although our extracts from these very interesting volumes 
have already been so copious, we must make room for the 
following picture—we fear no overcharged r presentation— 
of our English absentees at Geneva. 


‘ The people of Geneva are generally well disposed in favour of 
the Euglish. ‘The religion they profess, the government under which 
they live, the moral habits peculiar to their respective countries, 
present many points of contact and pledges of union; to all which, 
we may add, that they are not immediate neighbours—a necessary 
condition, it seems, to friendly feelings between nations. 
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* Formerly a great number of English received a part of their edu- 
cation at Geneva, and formed connexions of friendship which lasted 
their whole lives. Many more Genevans went over to England in 
pursuit of wealth or science ; most people of education amongst them 
understood English. ‘ Les Genevois,’”? said Bonaparte, who did not 
like them, ‘* parlent trop bien Anglois pour moi !”” 

‘Who would not have supposed that when, after a separation of 
twenty or twenty-five years, the English again appeared among the 
Genevans, they would have been the best friends in the world? Yet it 
is not so. English travellers swarm here, as everywhere else; but 
they do not mix with the society of the country more than they do 
elsewhere, und seem to like it even less. The people of Geneva, on 
the other hand, say, “ Their former friends, the English, are so 
changed they scarcely know them again. They used to be a plain 
downright race, in whom a certain degree of sawvagerie (oddity and 
shyness) only served to set off the advantages of a highly cultivated 
understanding, of a liberal mind, and generous temper, which cha- 
racterized them in general: their young men were often rather wild, 
but soon reformed, and became like their fathers. Instead of this, we 
see (they say) a mixed assemblage, of whom lamentably few possess 
any of those qualities we were wont to admire in their predecessors ; 
their former shyness and reserve is changed to disdain and rudeness. 
If you seek these modern English, they keep aloof, do not mix in con- 
versation, and seem to laugh at you; their conduct, still more strange 
and unaccountable, in regard to each other, is indicative of contempt 
or suspicion : studiously avoiding to exchange a word, one would 
suppose they expect to find an adventurer in every individual of their 
own country not particularly introduced, or at best a person beneath 
them. You cannot vex or displease them more than by inviting 
others to meet them, whom they may be compelled to acknowledge 
afterwards. If they do not find a crowd, they are tired ; if you speak 
of the old English you formerly knew, that was before the Flood ; if 
you talk of books, it is pedantry, and they yawn ; of politics, they run 
wild about Buonaparte! Dancing is the only thing which is sure to 
please them ; at the sound of the fiddle, the thinking nation starts up 
at once; their young people are adepts in the art, and take pains to 
become so, spending half their time with the dancing-master—you 
my know the houses where they live by the scraping of the fiddle, 
and shaking of the floor, which disturb their neighbours. Few bring 
letters : they complain they are neglected by the good company, and 
cheated by inn-keepers. The latter, accustomed to the Milords 
Anglais of former times, or at least having heard of them, think 
they may charge accordingly, but only find des Anglais pour rire, 
who bargain at the door, betore they venture to come in, for the leg 
of mutton and bottle of wine, on which they mean to dine. Placed 


as | am between the two a I hear {ons Englishmen repeat 
what they have heard in France, that the Genevans are cold, selfish, 


and interested, and their women des precieuses ridicules, the very 
inilliners and mantua-makers giving themselves airs of modesty and 
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deep reading! that there is no opera, nor theatre des Variétés ; in 
Aone is the dullest place in the world. Some say, it‘is 
but a bad copy of England, a sham republic, and a scientific, no less 
than a political, counterfeit. In short, the friends of Geneva, among 
our modern English travellers, are not numerous, but they are select. 
These last distinguished themselves during the late hard winter b 
their bounty to the poor—not the poor of Geneva, who were sufi 
ciently assisted by their richer countrymen, but those of Savoy, who 
were Fiterally starving. If English travellers no longer appear in the 
same light as formerly, it is because | are not the same class of 
ple who go abroad, but all classes, and not the best of all classes 
either. They know it, and say it themselves; they feel the ridicule 
of their multitude, and of their conduct; they are ashamed and pro- 
voked; describe it with the most pointed irony, and tell many a hu- 
morous story against themselves. Formerly, the travelling class was 
composed of young men of good family and fortune, just of age, who, 
after leaving the university, went the tour of the continent under the 
guidance of a learned tutor, often a very distinguished man, or of 
men of the same class, at a more advanced age, with their families, 
who, after many years spent in professional duties at home, come to 
visit again the countries sr had seen in their ea and the friends 
they had known there. When no Englishman left his country either 
to seek his-fortune, to save money, or to hide himself; when travellers 
of that nation were all very rich, or very learned: of high birth, yet 


- liberal principles; unbounded in their generosity, and with means 


equal to the inclination ; their high standing in the world might well 
be accounted for, and it is a great pity they should have lost it. 
Were I an Englishman, I would not set out on my travels until the 
fashion were over.’ Simond, Vol. I. pp. 355—359. 


We have not room left to notice more particularly the con- 
tents of Mr. Bakewell’s volumes. They are light and enter- 
taining. The geological observations are by far the most in- 
teresting feature of the work; but these we shall probably 
have some future opportunity of referring to. The work is 
embellished with coloured engravings and wood-cuts. We 
leave the extracts given from M. Simond’s ** Switzerland,” to 
~ ew for themselves. We have classed the two works tuge- 
ther for convenience only, not for the sake of invidious con- 
trast. Science is indebted to the one author, and literature to 
the other. 
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Art. III. A Vindication of the Authenticity of the Narratives contained 
in the First Two Chapters of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke ; being an Investigation of Objections urged by the Unitarian 
Editors of the Improved Version of the New Testament: with an 
Appendix containing Strictures on the Variations between the 
First and Fourth Editions of that Work. By a Layman. 8vypo. 
pp. 404. Price 103.6d. London, 1823. 


rue integrity of the text of the New Testament is an object 

of the greatest importance te all Christians. The books 
composing that volume comprise the doctrines which they re- 
ceive as the principles of Divine knowledge, and the precepts 
which they regard as the rules of conduct. But, unless the 
text of those books be genuine, the faith and the hope of 
Christians may be fallacious. He, therefore, who would be 
able to satisfy himself with respect to the “ reason of the hope 
that is in him,” will find himself usefully employed in examin- 
ing the evidences of the genuineness of the New Testament 
tecords. 

Christianity might, indeed, be a Divine religion, though no 
written documents were in existence that imbodied its princi- 
ples. As, in the economy of nature, the utility of objects is 
independent of the knowledge of their physical relations, so, 
the advantages of Revelation may be real and important apart 
from the proofs of its derivation. There are, however, docu- 
ments which have long been known in the world as the autho- 
ritative symbols of Christianity, the exclusive formularies of 
its doctrines, and the authentic records of its early history. 
Men who were selected by the Divine Author of the Christian 
religion to teach and to bear witness of the truth, were the 
writers of these books. ‘The instructions which they have trans- 
mitted through the medium of their publications, must be m 
accordance with the doctrines which they really delivered ; the 
character in which they wrote excluding every supposition of 
inconsistency in their gommunications. To us who live in these 
distant times, their publications must supply the place of their 
personal presence, and aflord the means of trying the superior 
claims which they asserted. The divinity of the Christian re- 
ligion was proved by the facts which its original promulgators 
exhibited in their living testimony: the evidences of its truth 
and the grounds of its authority, we must seek in the documents 
which they have left us, and in such other monuments as may 
assist our inquiry. 

From these considerations it is obvious, that the proof of the 
divinity of the religion of Christ is necessarily connected with 
the integrity of its written records. In proportion to our con- 
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viction of their genuineness, will be the confidence with which 
we receive the truths of the Gospel. If the books which we 
receive as the writings of divinely authorised instructors be cor- 
rupted, if they contain parts which were not originally included 
in them, we shall not be able to repose our confidence in them, 
unless we can separate the later additions from the primitive 
writings. If we possess the means of doing this effectually, 
our confidence will be restored to the books thus puritied, and 
we shall have gained, by the process of purifying them, an ac- 
cession of strength to our faith. On this account the labours 
of Griesbach are invaluable, and the security of the text of the 
New Testament can now be more adequately appreciated than 
before. It must, however, be remembered, that, in respect to 
any alleged interpolations or adulterations of the sacred text, 
the proots of corruption are in the first place to be obtained, 
before the sentence of extermination is pronounced against 
them. For it is not sufficient for this purpose, that difficulties 
shall be proved to exist in the text. Difficulties may not only 
be evident, but they may even appear to be ieunpeilliah by any 
means which we may possess of removing them, and the text 
which contains them may still be a genuine part of the author’s 
work in which they occur. The question of genuineness is 
urely a critical question, and must be tried by critical rules. 
t must be gravely and patiently examined. Our object in in- 
vestigations of this kiad, is not merely to reject or to retain, 
but to separate that which is spurious from that which is genu- 
ine, on clear and satisfactory evidence of its corruption. 
We can feel no surprise, in perusing such a work as the 
“ Vindication” now before us, at the expressions of dissatis- 
faction and displeasure, sometimes not a little strong, which 
the Author has directed against the manner im which the Edi- 
tors of the “ Improved Version” have proceeded with the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke. No serious and unbiassed reader 
can peruse their notes on the first two chapters of those evan- 
gelists, without being offended. The unhesitating boldness 
with which the Editors have advanced their positions, is widely 
remote from that sober spirit which recommends genuine criti- 
cism to our acceptance. Unitarian writers are never very spar- 
ing of their complaints and censures against what they con- 
sider as prejudice or systematic bias in their opponents ; but it 
would not be easy, we believe, to cite any pi ragraphs of equal 
dimensions, in which so much of these qualities appears as_ im 
those to which we are referring. The Editors commend Gries- 
bach, and applaud Lardner; but, if these be the masters under 
whom they have studied, they have given us a striking spect- 
men of the difference which may sometimes exist between the 
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sobriety of a teacher and the precipitancy of a disciple. Neither 
of these distinguished writers would have risked a declaration 
of sentiment, which should assume a passage of doubtful im- 
port as the basis of an explicit conclusion that some very ex- 
tensive portions of the New Testament are a fabrication. Such 
presumption deserved to be rebuked, and the whole case to 
which the labours of such writers have been directed, required 
to be considered with more caution and with less brevity than 
they have bestowed upon them. The question to be examined 
is simply, the genuineness of a part of the text of Matthew’s 
and Luke’s Gospels. This is the object of the “ Vindication.” 
In this vindication, the Author first exhibits the external evi- 
dence for the authenticity of the disputed passages, and then 
proceeds to the consideration of objections against them. He 
does justice to the statements of the parties to whom he is 
opposed, by the fairness of his quotations, and, though oc- 
casionally an expression may be detected, which we would 
scarcely venture to approve, maintains the controversy with 
Christian-like temper. If his arguments are not always very 
close in their texture, they are forcible and effective. He has, 
we think, been very successful in exposing the errors and in- 
consistencies which have found a place in the publications of 
the impugners of the passages which he vindicates. It has 
evidently been his design, to furnish a clear and ample state- 
ment of the entire question to which his work relates, and this 
he has accomplished in a manner creditable alike to his learn- 
ing and his piety. 

The evidence of the Greek manuscripts, of the ancient ver- 
sions, and of the ancient ecclesiastical writers, obviously pre- 
sents itself as the primary means of determining the genuine- 
ness of the text of the New Testament. In the case before us, 
the examination of such evidence is almost unnecessary, the 
fact being admitted by the Editors of the Improved Version, 
that the alleged interpolated passages ‘ are to be found in all 
‘the manuscripts and versions which are now extant.’ We 
said almost, because the Editors of the Improved Version, in 
the passage which we have just quoted, do not include the 
third species of testimony—the evidence of the ancient eccle- 
siastical writers. The nature and value of this last kind of 
evidence, as related to the question before us, is indeed assumed 
— Editors to be in favour of the negative conclusion for 
which they contend, that the particular chapters are not genuine 
Scripture. By the “ Layman” their assumption is opposed, 
and we think successfully combatted. It is singular, however, 
that, in his examination of the evidence from, Manuscripts and 
Versions, he has not referred to Griesbach’s E-pimetron, ap- 
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pended to his ‘ Commentarius Criticus in Textum Gracum Novi 
Testamenti.’ The impartiality of Griesbach is applauded not 
less by Unitarians than by Trinitarians ; and though his opinions 
-are not decisive of disputed questions, yet, on the ground 
of his established reputation for the strictest integrity, the judge- 
ments which he calmly and deliberately pisidiuatokd on the evi- 
dence which he had brought under examination, and with the 
bearings of which he was so familiar, are entitled to great re- 
ard. Now, in gg sige to the first and second chapters of 
Matthew’s Gospel, he not only states that they are found in all 
the ancient Greek MSS. and Versions—‘ J'estimonia veterum, 
‘quibus duo priora Matthei capita dubia reddi queant, proferri 
‘possunt prorsus nulla. Leguntur ista capita in codicibus Grae- 
‘ cis—et in versionibus vetustis—but, in the conclusion of his 
dissertation, he furnishes the result of his collations and in- 
vestigation of evidence, by declaring his entire conviction— 
1. That Matthew’s Greek Gospel never wanted the first and 
second chapters of the present division.—2. That there are no 
arguments of sufficient force to prove that there formerly ex- 
isted a Gospel from which the present Greek copy of Matthew’s 
Gospel was derived, that did not contain the chapters in ques - 
tion. And,3. That it is highly probable (admodum probabile 
esse) that these two chapters were written by Matthew, with the 
exception of the genealogy, which he received from some other 
hands, and prefixed to his own Gospel. 

The external evidence for the genuineness of both the first and 
second chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, and the first and second 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel, is amply sufficient. Those portions 
of the New Testament will endure the strictest application of 
the rules which every critical editor has taken for his guidance 
in determining the authenticity of the sacred text. Not even 
a suspicion of their genuineness arises from the collation of the 
manuscript authorities. The excision of those portions, how- 
ever, is attempted by many modern Unitarians on the ground 
of a deficiency in the external testimony. The Editors of the 
Improved Version even assume the sufficiency of external evi- 
dence against the passages.—‘ From the direct testimony of 
‘ Epiphanius,’ say they, ‘ and indirectly from that of Jerome, 
‘ we learn that they were wanting in the copies used by the 
‘ Nazarenes and Ebionites; that is,’ (so they are pleased to 
State,) ‘by the ancient Hebrew Christians ; for whose instruc- 
‘ tion, probably, the gospel of Matthew was originally written, 
‘and to whom the account of the miraculous conception of 
‘ Jesus Christ could not have been unacceptable, if it had been 
‘ found in the genuine narrative.’ 
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‘ The Editors rather consulted their wishes than their critical judge- 
ment, when they confounded the terms Nazarene, Ebionite, and an- 
cient Hebrew Christians with each other, as synonymous. The 
epithet Nazarene only once occurs in the New Testament, Acts xxiv. 
5. where it is used by an adversary us a term of reproach, and applied 
indiscriminately to the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth. That it was 
not adopted by the primitive Hebrew Christians, is evident, from 
Agrippa’s Address to the Apostle Paul, who was one of them; Acts 
xxvi. 28, also from 1 Pet. iv. 16. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, who 
flourished about A. D. 178, is the first writer who mentions the Ebio- 
nites: he mentions them as a sect separated from the body of Chris- 
tian believers, who opposed the doctrines preached by the apostles, 
and rejected the greater part of the books of the New Testament. 
They only made use of a Hebrew Gospel, which they called Matthews’, 
contemning and rejecting all Paul’s Epistles, and calling him an apos- 
tate from the law. They appear to have been divided into two sects, 
one of which believed that Christ was born of a virgin; this was 
denied by the other, which considered him to have been born of 
Joseph and Mary. In the time of Epiphanius and Jerome, those 
judaizing Christians who departed the least from the apostolic faith, 
were called Nazarenes. 

* Such were the sentiments of the Ebionites, on whose fidelity the 
Unitarians repose, for preserving pure and unmutilated the text of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. If a deviation from the apostolic doc- 
trines, and a rejection of whole books of the sacred writings of un- 
questionable authority, serve as a passport of recommendation to an 
ancient writer or sect, the Ebionites cannot be said to want the ne- 
cessary credentials.’ p. 85. 


The Author then proceeds to furnish extracts from the an- 
cient writers respecting the Hebrew Gospel. 


‘ Epiphanius says:—Ist, * They (the Nazarenes) have the Gospel 
of Matthew most entire in the Hebrew language among them: for 
truly this is preserved among them as it was at first in Hebrew cha- 
racters. But 1 know not whether they have taken away the genealogy 
from Abraham to Christ. 

‘“ They (the Ebionites) also receive the Gospel according to 
Matthew. For this, both they and the Cerinthians make use of, and 
no other. They call it The Gospel according to the Hebrews. 

‘ “ In that Gospel, which they (i.e. the Ebionites) have called the 
Gaspe] according to Matthew, which is not entire and perfect, but 
corrupted and curtailed, and which they call The Hebrew Gospel, it 's 
written - Also Cerinthus and Carpocrates, using this same Gos- 
pel of theirs, would prove from the beginning of that Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, viz. by the genealogy, that Christ proceeded from 
the seed of Joseph and Mary. But they (viz. the Ebionites) have 
quite other sentiments ; for they have taken away the genealogy from 
Matthew, and accordingly begin their Gospel, as 1 above said, with 
these words: It came to pass in the days of Herod, king of Judea.” 
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¢ Jerome had not only seen the Hebrew Gospel used by the Naza- 
renes, but translated it into Greek and Latin; these translations are 
lost, but the eccasional notice which Jerome has taken of this Gospel 
in his works, and the passages which he has quoted from it, supply us 
with data, from which we may draw a tolerably correct judgement of 
the claims this Gospel has to be considered as the genuine Gospel of 
St. Matthew. 

‘ Ist. In his Note on Matt. ii. 5, Jerome observes, that the Hebrew 
Gospel reads Bethleliem of Judah, and not Bethlehem of Judea. 

ss The Nazarenes who live in Berea, a city of Syria, and 
make use of this volume, granted me the favour of writing it out, in 
which (Gospel) there is this observable, that wherever the evangelist 
either writes himself, or introduces our Saviour as citing any passage 
out of the Old Testament, he does not follow the Se tuagint, but the 
Hebrew copies, of which there are two instances, viz. that, ‘ Out of 
Egypt I have called my Son ;’? and that, ‘ He shall be called a Na- 
zarene.’ ”?? pp. 92—97. 





Now from these citations it clearly appears, that the testi- 
monies of Epiphanius and Jerome are mistaken or misrepre- 
sented by the Editors of the Improved Version. For, in the 
first place, it is evident that the Nazarenes and Ebionites were 
in the possession and use of Gospels which differed from each 
other: that of the former was most entire (xAnpcrarov); that of 
the latter was not entire, but corrupted and curtailed (vo0Sumévor 
xas ixpwrnpiacwevov), and this commenced with the words: “ It 
“came to pass in the days of Herod king of Judea.” The 
direct testimony ‘of Epiphanius is, therefore, wanting as to the 
omission of the first a second chapters m the Hebrew Gos- 
pel. And in the next place, the testimony of Jerome is posi- 
tively in favour of the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes con- 
taining the passages in question. 

The case of Marcion is considered at length by the Author 
of this Vindication, and is very satisfactorily treated. ‘ The 
‘ first and second chapters of this Gospel (Luke’s),’ say the 
Editors of the Improved Version, ‘ were wanting in the copies 
‘ used by Marcion, a reputed heretic who flourished very early 
‘in the second century. His gospel was undoubtedly that of 
‘ Luke, though he does not mention the evangelist’s name : 
‘and he maintains its antiquity, authenticity, and integrity. 
‘ Marcion was one of those who, being ashamed of the sim- 
‘ plicity of the gospel, blended it with the wildest speculations 
‘of an erroneous philosophy. But his character was unim- 
- pecies even by his bitterest enemies, till it was calumniated 
‘ by Epiphanius, 200 years after his death, He is accused by 

his enemies of mutilating and corrupting the Scriptures. The 
‘falsehood of many of the charges alleged by Epiphanwus, is 
‘ exposed by Dr. Lindees But at any rate, it would be the 
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‘ most egregious trifling to argue, that those who appeal to the 
‘ testimony of Marcion in a particular case, are bound to follow 
‘ him in all the eccentricities of his opinions.’ This is the 
whole of the Editors’ note relating to the case of Marcion. That 
Marcion should be thus highly estimated as an evidence on the 

oints at issue, will appear very remarkable to every reader of 
the volume before us, when he shall have perused the quotations 
made by the Author from some of Mr. Belsham’s publications, 
and the remarks which follow them. We shall present a sample 
of these to our readers. 


‘ Marcion was so far from believing that Christ was born of a virgin, 
that he did not admit him to have been born at all; as that would have 
been to admit that Christ had real flesh and blood, of which he had 
divested him, as partaking of the evil oy com: which he ascribed to 
matter. Consequently, for Christ to be born of a woman, whether 
virgin or wife, was inconsistent with this part of his system; he there- 
fore began his Gospel thus :—“ In the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius, God descended into Capernaum, a city of Galilee,” (Ter- 
tul. Adv. Mar. lib. iv. c.'7.) connecting the beginning of the third 
chapter with the thirty-first verse of the fourth chapter of Luke, and 
omitting what is between, as well as what precedes ; that is, besides 
the first two chapters, the account of John the Baptist, the baptism 
of Christ, the genealogy, the temptation of Christ, and his visit to 
Nazareth. 

‘ The Gospel of Luke was probably the basis of Marcion’s Evan- 
gelium. His variations from the Gospel of Luke were intended, as 
will appear upon examination, to make it more conformable to his 
own opinions, that the God of the Jews was not the father of Christ ; 
that the Jewish prophets did not foretel his advent ; that Christ was 
not born of a woman, and so did not partake of flesh and blood, but 
was man in appearance only: yet Mr. Belsham gravely asserts, that 
“‘ there was nothing in his system, that we know of, which was incon- 
sistent with the history of the miraculous conception.” 

‘ But after all, notwithstanding their appeal to the evidence of 
Marcion, the Editors shew no great respect to it. They retain, in 
opposition to it, the first four verses of the first chapter of Luke, in 
which verses there is nothing inimical to Marcion’s opinions. Equal 
disregard have they evinced to his evidence in other parts of their 
version of Luke’s Gospel; for with one only exception, where Mar- 
cion’s omission favoured their own opinions, they have not once cor- 
rected the text of our copy of Luke by him, notwithstanding his nu- 
merous variations already noticed ; which proves, if any proof were 
necessary, that Marcion has been brought forward, on the present 
occasion, not because the Editors wanted critical acumen to discover 
the inefficiency of Marcion’s evidence to correct our text of Luke, 
but because, in the absence of better evidence, they could not dis- 
pense with that of Marcion.’ pp. 118—121. 

‘ « But,” say the Editors, “ his Gospel was undoubtedly that of 
Luke.” Whence do they derive this information? We are certain 
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that it is not from Marcion. This they acknowledge themselves, in 
their corrected note ; though, with a strange inconsistency and perti- 
nacity, they persevere in claiming a right to appeal to the testimony 
of Marcion. The conduct of the Editors is indeed inex jlicable ; for 
Mr. Belsham, the principal Editor, has, in his Reply to the Bishop of 
St. David’s, explicitly declared Marcion’s Evangelium to be a compila- 
tion of his own, and not the Gospel of St. Luke.—But Mr. Belsham 
shall speak for himself. 

—_—. ¢ * Marcion lived before the canon was formed. And he se- 
lected one of the narratives then in circulation; biassed, no doubt, 
in his choice, as he naturally and unavoidably would be, by an unper- 
ceived prejudice in favour of his own system; and very probably 
adding or omitting, upon the authority of other copies, what he 
thought might be necessary to make that which he selected more per- 
fect, and to supersede the necessity of receiving more histories than 
one. Thus forming what he calls an Evangelium, or an epitome of 
evangelical history, according to his views of it, exactly upon the 

rinciple upon which Luke professes to have formed his own. This 
is the more probable, as Marcion does not attribute his copy to any 
particular author, at the same time that he contends for its being an 
authentic history of Christ.” ’ pp. 336—338. 


We have not room forthe remarks which follow, nor, indeed, 
is it necessary for us to copy them, since every intelligent 
reader will perceive in what manner the Author must proceed 
with a commentary, the text of which is furnished by the pas- 
sages extracted from Mr. Belsham’s Reply. We refer our 
readers to the note which we have inserted from the Improved 
Version, and when they have well considered its decisive boldness 
of assertion, we would then remind them,—That there is no 
evidence that the Gospel of Luke was ever used by Marcion ; 
That, according to Mr. Belsham’s own account, Marcion’s Gos- 
pel was a compilation, in the composition of which he used 
great liberties, his selections being determined by his preju- 
dices ; and, lastly, That the system of Marcion was such as to 
require the exclusion of passages from his Lvangelium, which 
ascribed to Christ real existence inthe flesh. The Editors are 
very tenacious of the assistance which they imagine they re- 
ceive from Marcion; but nothing more is required to deprive 
them of aid from that quarter, than their own admissions. 
They remark that, ‘ at any rate, it would be the most egregious 
trifling to argue, that those who a peal to the testimony of 
* Marcion in a particular case, are same to follow him in all 
‘ the eccentricities of his opinions.’ They may not be so 
bound ; but what egregious trifling can there be in denying the 
validity of such testimony as that which they adduce from 
Marcion? They allow his eccentricities. They would allow 
also, we suppose, the eccentricities of Evanson. But of what 
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value would be an appeal to his edition of the New Testament, 
bv a writer some centuries hence, who should adduce it as eyi- 
denice that the books which he excluded, were not received as 
genuine Scripture by Christians in the eighteenth century ? 

The Editors of the Improved Version adduce the genealogy 
in the first chapter of Matthew’s Gospel, as being of itself con- 
clusive evidence against the genuineness of the remaining portion 
of the first and the whole of the second chapter of that book. 
They produce Epiphanius as stating, ‘ that Cerinthus and Car- 
‘ pocrates, who used the Gospel of the Ebionites, argued from 
the genealogy at the beginning of the Gospel, that Christ was 
the Son of Joseph and Mary; but that the Ebionites had 
taken away even the genealogy, beginning their Gospel with 
these weatle : “ And it came to pass in the days of Herod the 
‘« king,” It is probable, shianlede:! they say, ‘ that the first 
‘ sixteen verses of this chapter are genuine, and that they were 
found at least in the copies of Cerinthus and Carpocrates.’ 
The Editors think that it can hardly be supposed that the 
descent of Christ from Abraham and David, could be omitted 
by an author who wrote for the instruction of Hebrew Chris- 
tians. The portion of Matthew’s Gospel which follows the 
genealogy, and closes at the end of the second chapter, could 
not have been written, they say, by the author of the genealogy, 
because ‘it contradicts his design, which was to prove that 
‘ Jesus, being the Son of Joseph, was the descendant of Abra- 
‘ ham and David; whereas the design of this narrative is to 
shew, that Joseph, the reputed father of Jesus, was not his 
real father. This account, therefore, of the miraculous con- 
ception of Jesus Christ,” they add, ‘ must have been wanting 
in the copies of Cerinthus and Carpocrates, as well as in 
those of the Ebionites; and if the genealogy be genuine, 
this narrative must be spurious.’ 


- o a 


‘ The Editors of the Improved Version,’ remarks the present Writer, 
‘ admit the genuineness of the first sixteen verses in the first chapter of 
Matthew ; but so averse are they to legitimate evidence for what they 
do receive of the first two chapters, that the only evidence to which 
they appeal for retaining the genealogy, is what Eaisheohn, a writer 
of the latter end of the fonrth century, says respecting Cerinthus 
and Carpocrates. Their reason for preferring such remote and cir- 
cuitous evidence, when that which was good and direct lay before 
them, was, we may presume, because this latter evidence is equally in 
favour of the genuineness of the remainder of the first two chapters, 
which they reject as spurious: so far they are consistent. They ap- 
pear, however, somewhat conscious of the deficiency of this evidence 
of Epiphanius, and therefore attempt to support it by conjectures of 
their own ; but here, unfortunately, they are deserted by their favour- 
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ite Ebionites, ** their ancient Hebrew Christians;” but nothing dis- 
couraged, they accuse the latter of taking away the genealogy. We 
shall not dispute with them the truth of this accusation; but this ac- 
cusation, instead of diminishing, increases the embarrassment of the 
Editors with their Ebionite friends, whose purest copy of the Gospel 
of Matthew, which they would on no account curtail, did not contain 
the genealogy ; for these Hebrew Christians, who, according to these 
Editors, * justly laid so great a stress’? on “ the descent ‘of Christ 
from Abraham and David,’? must have had some motive for taking 
away a genealogy which traces this descent. The truth appears to 
be, that Matthew has so connected the genealogy with the succeeding 
narrative, that the Ebionites, in mutilating the Gospel of Matthew, 
thought it safer and more consistent to suppress the whole of this 
part, than to retain the genealogy, and reject the subsequent narra- 
tive; and the Ebionites were better qualified than their modern 
friends, the Editors of the Improved Version, to determine whether 
it consisted with their own views, to retain in or leave out of their 
Gospel the genealogy of Matthew. 

‘There is no evidence that the Gospel used by Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates, did not contain the whole of the first two chapters of 
Matthew; the only reason assigned by the Editors, why it could not, 
is, because it contained the genealogy; “ this account, therefore,’’ 
say they, “ of the miraculous conception of Jesus Christ, must have 
been wanting in the copies of Cerinthus and Carpocrates.” This 
luminous argument cannot be better illustrated, than by a reference 
to all the Greek manuscripts of Matthew’s Gospel, to which I shall 
add what Lardner says of the Cerinthians. ‘ It may be questioned, 
whether the opinion of the Cerinthians be rightly represented. If 
they receive the genealogy in Matthew, as he (Epiphanius) says they 
did, they might argue that Jesus was truly a mae, but must allow that 
he was born of a virgin*.” 

* From this passage it appears, that Lardner doubted the accuracy 
of Epiphanius’s acceunt of the Cerinthians. Of this same Epipha- 
nius, Mr. Belsham says, “ that the opinion of so credulous a writer is 
not worth a straw ;” but such was not the sentiment of the candid and 
learned Lardner, though he did not implicitly receive all that he 
found in the works of Epiphanius ; and it is rather remarkable that 
Mr. Belsham should have expressed himself in terms of such severe 
reprebension of a writer, to whom he and his fellow Editors are in- 
debted for most, if not all, of their external evidence against the 
genuineness of the first two chapters of Matthew's Gospel. 

‘ But this narrative of the miraculous conception “ could not have 
been written by the author of the genealogy, because it contradicts 
his design.” Are these Unitarian Editors sure that their zeal for their 
own system has not induced them to attribute to the author of the 
genealogy, what, in their opinion, his design ought to have been, ra- 
ther than what it really was? if the author of the genealogy was 
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other than the author of the narrative, and wrote with an opposite 
design, he would not, when he came to Joseph, have made a sudden 
transition from his uniform mode of expression. ‘The genealogy gives 
the natural line of descent from Abraham, through David to Joseph, 
and therefore uses tyiwnc+, begat, in each instance, even when the mo- 
thers, on account of something peculiar in their history, are men- 
tioned ; but when it comes to Jacob, the father of Joseph, instead of 
saying, Jacob begat Joseph, and Joseph begat Jesus of Mary, it says, 
« Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, 
who is called Christ;” or, in other words, though he was born of 
Mary, he was not begotten by Joseph her husband. The subsequent 
narrative says the same.’ pp. 126—129. 


Nothing which could by possibility be urged in the shape of 
objection to the impugned chapters, has been overlooked by 
the Editors. ‘ The evangelist Luke,’ they tell us, ‘ in his pre- 
‘face to the history of the Acts of the Apostles, reminds his 
‘ friend Theophilus, Acts i. 1., that his former history contained 
‘an account of the public ministry of Jesus, but makes no 
‘allusion to the remarkable incidents contained in the two 
‘ first chapters ; which, therefore, probably were not written by 
‘him.’ This is another of the passages which are so fre- 

uently to be met with in the notes to the Improved Version, 
in which the Editors have assumed a tone of expression sufli- 
ciently bold for the assertion of the least questionable points, 
but in which it is easy to detect the weakness of the statement, 
and the still greater weakness of the conclusion which confi- 
dent language would commend to our acceptance. Thucydides 
declares the subject of his History to be, the war between the 
Peloponnesians and the Athenians ; but what should we think 
of a proposal for the rejection of the early parts of his work, 
on the strength of such an argument as this? Thucydides 
makes no allusion, in the declaration of his purpose as the 
writer of a history, to the other topics which he has introduced 
into his first book, and therefore, probably, those parts were 
not written by him. The reference of Luke to his Gospel is 
concise and general, and with the terms of that reference, the 
contents of the first two chapters are perfectly consistent. 

To the observations that interpolations so large and gross as 
the chapters in question could not have escaped detection, and 
would never have been so early and so generally received, the 
Edi(ors, aftersome other remarks, are pleased to reply, that these 
interpolated passages ‘ would, to the generality of Christians, be 
‘ extremely gratifying, as they wouldlessen the odium attached 
‘ to Christianity, from its Founder being a crucified Jew, and 
‘ would elevate him to the dignity of the heroes and demigods of 
the heathen mythology.’ Have they any evidence to offer in 
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support of this strange assertion? Or is it merely their own 
conjecture ? If the former be the case, they should produce 
their authorities. If the latter be the fact, the supposition is 
not creditable either to their understanding or their taste. The 
generality of Christians were never ashamed of the fact that 
Jesus was crucified, nor did they ever palliate or seek to dis- 
guise the sorrows and sufferings of their Saviour. With the 
pages of the New Testament open before them, and the ex- 
ample of the most illustrious of Christian professors in view, 
they could never be ashamed of the cross of Christ. 

Another method which the Editors employ for the purpose 
of supporting their positions against the preceding objection, 
is, to strengthen the testimony of their witnesses by a display 
of their disinterestedness on the points at issue. ‘ The Ebio- 
‘nites and Marcion,’ says Mr. Belsham in defending the 
Editors, ‘ held no opinions inconsistent with the miraculous 
‘conception of Jesus, or that should have led them voluntarily 
‘ to expunge these chapters out of the evangelical history.’ 
The accuracy and the value of this defence may be fully esti- 
mated from the following paragraph. 


‘Does not A Calm Inquirer, in the second column of the page 
whence the above passage is taken, say, that the Ebionites believed 
“« Jesus was the legitimate son of Joseph, by Mary, his lawful wife, 
both of whom were descended from the royal house of David?” Do 
not the Editors of the Improved Version say, “ If the account of the 
miraculous conception of Jesus be true, he could not be the offsprin 
of David and of Abraham, from whom it was predicted, and by the 
Jews expected, that the Messiah should descend?’ Does not Mr. 
Belsham say of Marcion, “ He supposed Jesus Christ to be a spirit 
sent by the Supreme Being to rescue mankind from vice and misery ; 
that he appeared in the form of a man, but was not really such; and 
that he did not visit the world till the commencement of his public 
ministry, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius?’’—In direct contradiction 
to these Unitarian statements, we are told, and by a Calm Inquirer 
too, that the Ebionites and Marcion “ held no opin on; inconsistent 
with the doctrine of the miraculous conception.”? Such incongruities, 
such contradictory assertions, only require to be pointed out: they 
contain their own refutation.’ pp. 319, 20. 


In the first edition of the Improved Version, the Editors 
adopted Newcome’s rendering of Luke ii. 2. “ This was the 
“ first enrolment of Cyrenius, afterward ( sovernor of Syria.” 
In the fourth edition, this version is discarded, and, ‘* Now 
“ this first registering was when Cyrenius was Governor of 
“ Syria,” appears as the reading, accompanied with the remark, 
* Which he never was in the time of Herod, and consequently 
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‘ the whole story is a fabrication.” And the reading of the 
first edition is, without any reference to its having formed a 
part of their own text, pronounced by the Editors to be ‘a 
‘ version which would never have been thought of had it not 
‘ been to save an hypothesis.” What hypothesis, then, had 
they to save, when they published this very version in their 
first edition? They as little believed in the miraculous con- 
ception then, as they subsequently did; and we cannot sup- 

ose that their zeal for Unitarianism was slumbering when 
they made their first appearance as the Editors of the Im- 

roved Version. It would seem, then, that this very version 
might have been thought of, as we know it has been adopted, 
by critical editors who had no hypothesis to save. The Author 
of the “ Vindication” delivers his opinion of the Editors’ pro- 
ceedings in this instance, in the following terms. 


‘ The simple fact appears to be this; the Editors have discovered, 
since they first published the Zmproved Version, that their improved 
version of the passage before us, obviated an historical difficulty which 
they do not desire to see removed, as it occurs in a part of the Gospel 
of St. Luke, which they have rejected as a heathen fable ; therefore, 
“* to save a hypothesis,” they have endeavoured to recover this false 
step, by an unacknowledged alteration of their version, and by im- 
peaching the motives which induced Lardner to adopt a version 
that removed the difficulty. 

‘ Never was there less foundation for an accusation, than for this 
of the Editors against Lardner. He has shewn no more predilection 
for the first two chapters of Luke, than for any other portion of the 
evangelical histories ; the difficulties, whether chronological or other- 
wise, which present themselves in this part of St. Luke’s Gospel, he 
fairly meets, and has proved them to be no other than those which 
almost unavoidably attend the histories of events of so remote a date.’ 

pP- 375, 6. 


On the whole, the “ Vindication” is an able and important 
work. It is the most comprehensive publication on the ques- 
tion at issue which has appeared since the Editors.of the Im- 
proved Version revived the controversy. We thank the Author 
for his seasonable and useful services, and recommend the pre- 
sent result of his labours to the attention of all such persons 


as feel interested in discussions which relate to the Integrity 
of the New Testament. 
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Art. 1V. The Adventures of Hajji Baba, of Ispahan. 3 vols. foolscap 
8vo. Price ll. ls. London, 1824. 


mpuls is a very ingenious and entertaining history of the ad- 
ventures of a Persian,—as great a rogue as Gil Blas, but 
not quite so grand and diabolical a fellow as Anastasius ; 
written of course by himself, and translated from the original 
M.S. by Peregrine Persic, whose alias is understood to be the 
well-known and respected name of Morier. That the Author 
is not Mr. Hope, might be asserted with almost as much confi- 
dence as that it is nut le feu M. Le Sage. As a work of imagi- 
nation, it must not be compared with the laboured, exception- 
able, yet extremely clever production of the one; nor, as a 
work of humour, does it possess any thing of the character and 
fascination of the Frenchman’s tale. But who would look for 
either wit or humour, any more than for honesty, in a Per- 
sian? To compensate for the absence of these qualities, the 
narrative is made the vehicle of much entertaining detail re- 
specting Oriental customs and manners, the result, evidently 
of personal observation, and bearing the mark of authenticity 
in the somewhat tedious minuteness of some of the descrip- 
tions, which are those of the showman, rather than of the 
artist. The hero, Hajji Baba, excites little respect or commi- 
seration,—his character precludes our taking any lively interest 
in his welfare; nevertheless, the rapid changes of fortune 
which he undergoes, and the ever-shifting scene, supply the 
lack of that higher charm which is communicated by com- 
manding qualities, such as engage our sympathy with the ima- 
ginary individual. Hajji is not even a clever rogue, but, like 
Artemi, the Armenian, only a lucky one, who happens always 
to fall out of the dice-box of Destiny on his feet. He isa 
true predestinarian (in the Mahommedan acceptation); and 
though he often thwarts his stars, is still the favourite of the 
Oriental Fortune, the goddess of the Mosque, to whom, all 
other hope failing, he like a true believer resigns himself.’ He 
commences his career as the son of an Ispahami barber, sets 
forth on his travels as servant to a Bagdad werchant, is taken 
prisoner by the Turcomans, eseapes, and becomes in succession, 
a water-carrier, an itinerant vender of tobacco, servant to the 
Shah’s physician, sub-executioner, devotee, merchant, and, in 
fine, secretary to an ambassador. He is on the point of setting 
off for England in the suite of the envoy, when the narrative 
breaks off. It will readily be imagined that this Persian Har- 
lequin, if he says little worth hearing, contrives to amuse by 
his tricks; but the meritorious and distinguishing feature of 
the work, and that which induces us to notice it, is the sub- 
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stantial information it conveys as to the state of society in 
Persia. The view which is given of all ranks and professions 
in the land of roses, is not very flattermg to the pride of hu- 
man nature, nor much to the honour of Islamism; and it may 
be thought that the Author has exhibited only the dark side,— 
that so much unrelieved deformity is scarcely in nature. But 
the fruit answers to the tree, and the tree to the fruit. A na- 
tion of slaves, their character must needs exhibit all the marks 
of their political and moral degradation. Chardin, their best 
apologist, allows that they are thievish, selfish, venal, and in- 
capable of any act of spontaneous generosity. Their very 
language is a perpetual lie. They have been aptly termed the 
Frenchmen of Asia; and an Oriental Frenchman must needs 
answer to Voltaire’s definition of the character of his country- 
men as compounded of the tiger and the ape,—only that the 
apish part of the compound is disguised in a nobler costume, 
and the tiger qualities are only suffered to break forth in the 
men of power. But, in vanity, nationality, versatility, volu- 
bility, the habit of flattery, the language of compliment, fop- 
pishness and insincerity, a true Persian is but an exaggeration 
of the Parisian, such as he was in the days of le grand monar- 
que. 


‘ Perhaps no country in the world,’ remarks the Author in 
the Introductory Epistle, ‘ less comes up to one’s expecta- 
‘ tion than Persia, whether in the beauties of nature, or the 
‘ riches and magnificence of its inhabitants.’ 


* But,’ he adds, ‘ in what regards manners and customs, it appears 
to me that no Asiatics bear so strong the stamp of an ancient origin 
as they. Even in their features 1 thought to have distinguished a 
decided originality of expression, which was confirmed when I re- 
‘aarked that the numerous faces seen among the sculptures of Perse- 
polis, so perfect as if chiseled but yesterday, were so many likenesses 
of modern Persians, more particular of the natives of the province of 
Pars- ++I will not say that the years I passed in Persia were years of 
sappiness, or that during that time I could so far keep up an illusion 
that I was living among the patriarchs in the first ages of the world, 
or among those Persians whose monarchs gave laws to almost the 


whole of Asia: no, I sighed for shaven chins and swallow-tailed 
coats.’ 


Speaking in the assumed character of the Translator of the 
work, he imtroduces the following prefatory remarks. 


‘I have done my best endeavour to adaptitto the taste of European 
readers, divesting it of the numerous repetitions, and the tone of 
exaggeration and byperbole which pervade the compositions of the 
Lasterns ; but stil! you will no doubt discover much of that deviation 
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from truth and perverseness of chronology which characterise them- 
However, of the matter contained in this book, this I must say; that, 
having lived in the country myself during the time to which it refers, 
I find that most of the incidents are grounded upon fact, which, al- 
though not adhered to with that scrupulous regard to truth which we 
might expect from an European writer, yet are sufficient to give an 
insight into manners. Many of them will no doubt appear improbable 
to those who have never visited the scenes upon which they were 
acted ; and it is natural it should be so, because, from the nature of 
circumstances, such events could occur only in Eastern countries. 

‘ A distinct line must ever be drawn between the nations who wear 
the hat and those who wear the beard ; and they must ever hold each 
other’s stories as improbable, until a more general intercourse of 
common life takes place between them. What is moral and virtuous 
with the one is wickedness with the other; that which the Christian 
reviles as abominable is by the Mohammedan held sacred. Although 
the contrast between their respective manners may be very amusing, 
still, it is most certain, that the former will ever feel devoutly grate- 
ful that he is neither subject to Mohammedan rule, nor educated in 
Mohammedan principles; whilst the latter, looking upon the rest of 
mankind as unclean infidels, will continue to hold fast to his bigoted 
persuasion, until some powerful interposition of Providence shall 
no, the moral and intellectual darkness which at present overhangs 
so large a portion of the Asiatic world.’ 


It must in fairness be remarked, that all that the Writer has 
aimed at, is to give the reader an insight into the manners of 
the people, not to present a philosophical estimate or analysis 
of their character. He has seized and imbodied the more pro- 
minent traits which met his observation, without affecting nicely 
to expound the workings of the heart. If we meet with no 
profound remark or grave reflection,—for we must remember it 
is Hajji Baba who relates his own story,—neither are we ever 
annoyed by sentimentality or affectation of any kind. The work 
can be said to supply only indirect instruction of a moral kind, 
but it is replete with curious and, we doubt not, authentic infor- 
mation. An extract or two will be expected by way of sample, 
and perhaps we cannot select any scene much more amusing 
than Hajji’s introduction to the King’s Physician. 

* The Hakim was an old man, with an eye sunk deep in his head, 
high cheek-bones, and a scanty beard. He had a considerable bend 
in his back, and his usual attitude, when seated, was that of a pro- 
jecting chin, his head reclining back between his shoulders, and his 
hands resting on his girdle, whilst his elbows formed two triangles on 
each side of his body. He made short snappish questions, gave little 
hums at the answers, and seemed to be thinking of any mx but the 
subject before him. When he heard the account of the ailments of 
those who had come to consult him, and had said a few words to his 
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little circle of parasites, he looked at me, and after I had told him 
that I was the person of whom the poet had spoken, he fixed his little 
sharp eyes upon me for a second or two, and then desired me to wait, 
for that he wished to speak to me in private. Accordingly, he soon 
after got up, and went out of the room, and I was called upon to 
attend hin: in a small separate court, closely walled on all sides, 
except on the one where was situated the Khelwet (or private room) 
in which the doctor was seated. 

« As soon as I appeared, the doctor invited me into the room, and 
requested me to be seated ; which I did with all the humility which it 
is the etiquette for an inferior to shew towards his superior for so great 
an honour. I bowed repeatedly as he spoke, and kept my hands 
respectfully before me, covered with the border of my sleeve, whilst I 
took care that my feet were also completely hid. He then continued, 
and said,—‘ I have occasion for a person of your description pre- 
cisely at this moment, and as I put great confidence in the recom- 
mendation of my friend Asker, it is my intention to make use of your 
good offices; and if you succeed according to my expectations, you 
may rest assured that it will be well for you, and that I shall not 
remain unmindful of your services.? Then requesting me to approach 
nearer to him, and in a low and confidential tone of voice, he said, 
looking over his shoulders as if afraid of being over-heard ; ¢ Hajji, 
you must know that an ambassador from the Iranks is lately arrived 
at this court, in whose suite is a doctor. ‘This infidel has already ac- 
quired considerable reputation here. He treats his patients in a 
manner quite new to us, and has arrived witha chest full of medicines, 
of which we do not even know the names. He pretends to the know- 
ledge of a great many things of which we have never yet heard in 
Persia. Ele makes no distinction between hot and cold diseases, and 
hot and coid remedies, as Galenus and Avicenna have ordained, but 
gives mercury by way of a cooling medicine; stabs the belly with a 
sharp instrument for wind in the stomach ; and what is worse than all, 
pretends to do away with the small-pox_ altogether, by infusing into 
our nature a certain extract of cow, a discovery which one of their 
philosophers has lately made. Now this will never do, Hajji. The 
small-pox has always been a comfortable source of revenue to me; I 
cannot afford to lose it, because an infidel chooses to come here and 
treat us like cattle. Wecannot allow him to take the bread out of 
our mouths. But the reason why I particularly want your help, pro- 
ceeds from the following cause. The grand vizier was taken ill two 
days ago, of a strange uneasiness, after eating more than his usual 
quantity of raw lettuce and cucumber, steeped in vinegar and sugar. 
This came to the Frank ambassador's ears, who, in fact, was present 
atthe eating of the le:tuce, and he immediately sent his doctor to 
him, with a request that he might be permitted to administer relief. 
The grand vizierand the ambassador, it seems, had not been upon good 
terms for some time, because the latter was very urgent that some 
demand of a political nature might be conceded to him, which the 
vizier, out of consideration for the interests of Persia, was obliged to 
deny ; and therefore, thinking that this might be a good opportunity 
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of conciliating the infidel, and of coming to a compromise, he agreed 
to accept of the doctor's services. Had I been apprised of the cir- 
cumstance in time, I should easily have managed to put a stop to the 

roceeding; but the doctor did not lose an instant in administering 
his medicine, which, I hear, only consisted of one little white and taste- 
less pill. From all accounts, and as ill luck would have it, the effect 
it has produced is something quite marvellous. The grand vizier has 
received such relief, that he can talk of nothing else; he says, ¢ that 
he felt the pill drawing the damp fromthe very tips of his fingers,’ and 
that now he has discovered in himself such newness of strength and 
energy, that he laughs at his old age, and even talks of making up 
the compliment of wives permitted to him by our blessed Prophet. 
But the mischief has not stopped here; the fame of this medicine 
and of the Frank doctor, has gone throughout the court; and the 
first thing which the king talked of at the selam (the audience) this 
morning, was of its miraculous properties. He called upon the grand 
vizier to repeat to him all he had before said upon the subject; and 
as he talked of the wonders that it had produced upon his person, a 
general murmur of applause and admiration was heard throughout 
the assembly. 

¢* His majesty then turned to me, and requested me to explain the 
reason why such great effects should proceed from so small a cause, 
when I was obliged to answer, stooping as low as I could to hide my 
confusion, and kissing the earth—* I am your sacrifice; O king of 
kings, I have not yet seen the drug which the infidel doctor has given 
to your majesty’s servant, the grand vizier ; but as soon as I have, I 
will inform your majesty of what it consists. In the mean while, your 
humble slave beseeches the Centre of the Universe to recollect, that 
the principal agent on this occasion, must be an evil spirit, an enemy 
to the true faith, since he is an instrument in the hands of an infi- 
del; of one who calls our holy Prophet a cheat, and who disavows 
the all powerful decrees of predestination. 

‘ « Having said this, in order to shake his growing reputation, I 
retired in deep cogitation how I might get at the secrets of the infi- 
del, and particularly inquire into the nature of his prescription, 
which has performed such miracles; and you are come most oppor- 
tunely to my assistance. You must immediately become acquainted 
with him; and I shall leave it to your address to pick his brain, and 
worm his knowledge out of him; but, as I wish to procure a 
specimen of the very medicine which he administered to the grand 
vizier, being obliged to give an account of it to-morrow to the Shah, 
you must begin your services to me by eating as much of lettuce 
and raw cucumber, and making yourself as sick to the full as his 
highness the vizier. You may then apply to the Frank, who will 
doubtless give you a duplicate of the celebrated pill, which you will 
deliver over to me.’ 

* * But,’ said I, who had rather taken fright at this extraordinary 
ieee, ‘how shall 1 present myself before a man whom I do not 

now ! besides, such marvellous stories are related of the Europeans, 
that I should be puzzled in what manner to behave: pray give me 
some instructions how to act.’ 
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‘ Their manners and customs are totally different to ours, that is 
true,’ replied Mirza Ahmak, ‘ and you may form some idea of them, 
when I tell you, that instead of shaving their heads, and letting their 
beards grow, as we do, they do the very contrary, for nota vestige 
of hair is to be seen on their chins, and their hair is as thick on 
their heads as if they had made a vow never to cut it off: then, they 
sit on little platforms, whilst we squat on the ground; they take up 
their food with claws made of iron, whilst we use our fingers ; they 
are always walking about, we keep seated ; they wear tight clothes, 
we loose ones ; they write from left to right, we from right to left; 
they never pray, we five times a day; in short, there is no end to 
what might be related of them: but most certain it is, that they 
are the most filthy people on the earth, for they hold nothing to be 
unclean ; they eat all sorts of animals, from a pig to a tortoise, with- 
out the least scruple, and that without first cutting their throats ; they 
will dissect a dead body, without requiring any purification after it, 
and perform all the brute functions of their nature, without ever 
thinking it necessary to go to the hot bath, or even rubbing them- 
selves with sand after them.’ 

‘« And is it true,’ said J, * that they are so irascible, that if per- 
chance their word is doubted, and they are called liars, they will fight 
on such an occasion till they die?’ 

¢« That is also said of them,’ answered the doctor, * but the case 
has not happened to me yet; however, I must warn you of one thing, 
which is, that if they happen to admire any thing that you possess, 
you must not say to them, as you would to one of us, ‘ It is a present 
to you, it is your property,’ lest they should take you at your word 
and keep it, which you kwow would be inconvenient, and not what 
you intended; but you must endeavour as much as possible to 
speak what you think, for that is what they like.’ 

‘¢ But then, if such is the case,’ said I, § do not you think that 
the Frank doctor will find me out with a lie in my mouth; pretending 
to be sick when I am well, asking medicine from him for myself, 
when I want it for another ?’ 

‘* No, no,’ said the Mirza; ¢ you are to be sick, really sick, you 
know, and then it will be no lie. Go, Hajji, my friend,’ said he, 
putting his arm round my neck: ‘ go, eat your cucumbers imme- 
diately, and jet me have the pill by this evening.’ And then coax- 
ing me, and preventing me from making any further objections to 
his unexpected request, he gently pushed me out of the room, and I 
left him, scarcely kuowing whether to laugh or to cry at the new 
a which my affairs had taken. To sickcn without any stipu- 

ated reward was what I could not consent to do, so I retraced my 
steps, with a determination of making a bargain with my patron; 
but, when I got to the room, he was no longer there, having appa- 
rently retreated into his harem; and, therefore, I was obliged to 
proceed on my errand.’ 


_ Hajji succeeds to admiration. The account he gives of his 
interview with the Frank Doctor is as follows. 
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‘On entering, I found a man seated in the middle of the room, near 
an elevated wooden platform, upon which were piled boxes, books, 
and a variety of instruments and utensils, the uses of which were un- 
known tome. He was in dress and appearance the most extraordi- 
nary looking infidel | had ever seen. His chin and oe lip were 
without the vestige of a hair upon them, as like an eunuch as possible. 
He kept his head most disrespectfully uncovered, and wore a tight 
bandage round his neck, with other contrivances on the sides of his 
cheeks, as if he were anxious to conceal some wound or disease. 
His clothes were fitted so tight to his body, and his outward coat in 
particular was cut off at such sharp angles, that it was evident cloth 
was a scarce and dear commodity in his country. ‘The lower part of 
his dress was particularly improper, and he kept his boots on in his 
room, without any consideration for the carpet he was treading upon, 
which struck me as a custom subversive of ail decorum. 

‘J found that he talked our language ; for, as soon as he saw me, 
he asked me how I did, and then immediately remarked that it was a 
fine day, which was so self-evident a truth, that | immediately agreed 
toit. I then thought it necessary to make him some fine speeches, 
and flattered him to the best of my abilities, informing him of the 
great reputation he had already acquired in Persia; that Locman was 
a fool when compared to one of his wisdom; and that as for his con- 
temporaries, the Persian physicians, they were not fit to handle his 
pestle for him. ‘To all this he said nothing. I then told him that 
the king himself, having heard of the wonderful effects of his medi- 
cine upon the person of his grand vizier, had ordered his historian to 
insert the circumstance in the annals of the empire, as one of the 
most extraordinary events of his reign,—that a considerable sensation 
had been produced in his majesty’s seraglio, for many of tlie ladies 
had immediately been taken ill, and were longing to make a trial of 
his skill,—that the king’s favourite Georgian slave was, in fact, at this 
moment in great pain, —that I had been deputed by the chief eunuch, 
owing toa special order from his majesty, to procure medicine similar 
to that which the first minister had taken,—and I concluded my speech 
by requesting the doctor immediately to furnish me with some. 

‘He seemed to ponder over what | had told him; and, after re- 
flecting a short time, said that it was not his custom to administer 
medicine to his patients without first seeing them, for by so doing he 
would probably do more harm than good; but that if he found that 
- slave was in want of his aid, he should be very happy to attend 

er. 

‘I answered to this, that as to seeing the face of the Georgian 
slave, that was totally out of the question, for no man ever was al- 
lowed that liberty in Persia, excepting her husband. In cases of ex- 
treme necessity, perhaps a doctor might be permitted to feel a 
woman’s pulse, but then it must be done when a veil covers the 
hand. 

‘To which the Frank replied, ‘In order to judge of my patient’s 
case, I must not only feel the pulse, but see the tongue also.’ 

: ‘Looking at the tongue is totally new in Persia,’ said 1; * and I am 
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sure you could never be indulged with such a sight in the seraglio 
without a special order from the king himself; an eunuch would ra. 
ther cut out his own tongue first.’ 

‘ ¢ Well, then,’ said the doctor, ‘ recollect, that if I deliver my 
medicine to you, I do so without taking any responsibility upon my- 
self for its effects ; for if it does not cure, it may perhaps kill.’ 

¢ When I had assured him that no harm or prejudice could pos- 
sibly accrue to him, he opened a large chest, which appeared to be 
full of drugs, and taking therefrom the smallest quantity of a certain 
white powder, he mixed it up, with some bread, into the form of a 

ill, and putting it into paper, gave it me, with proper directions how 
it should be administered. Seeing that he made no mystery of his 
knowledge, I began to question him upon the nature and_ properties 
of this particular medicine, and upon his practice in general. He 
answered me without any reserve ; not like our Persian doctors, who 
only make a parade of fine words, and who adjust every ailment 
that comes before them to what they read in their Galen, their Hip- 
pocrates, and their Abou Avicenna.’ Vol. I. p.213—17. 


On returning to his master, he keeps him for some time on the 
tenter-hvoks of expectation, but at length, discloses the secret 
he has learned, that the pill was composed of jivch or mercury. 


‘¢ Mercury, indeed !’ exclaimed Mirza Ahmak,—« just as if I did 
not know that. And so, because this infidel, this dog of an /sauvi,* 
chooses to poison us with mercury, I am to lose my reputation, and 
my prescriptions, such as his father never even saw in a dream, are to 
be turned into ridicule. Whoever heard of mercury as a medicine? 
Mercury is cold, and lettuce and cucumber are cold also. You 
would not apply ice to dissolve ice? The ass does not know the first 
rudiments of his profession. No, Hajji, this will never do; we must 
not permit our beards to be laughed at in this manner.’ 


In the absence of the Hakim’s wife, Hajji contrives to get a 
peer into that mysterious part of an Criental domicile, the 
arem. 


‘I first went into the apartments of the khanum herself. It opened 
upon the garden by an immense sash-window, composed of stained 
ae and in the corner was the accustomed seat of the lady, marked 
by athick felt carpet, folded double, and a large down cushion, co- 
vered with cloth of gold, with two tassels at the extremities, and 
veiled by a thin outer covering of muslin. Near this seat was a look- 
ing-glass prettily painted, and a box containing all sorts of curiosities; 
the surmé (collyrium) for the eyes, with its small instrument for ap- 
plying it; some Chinese rouge; a pair of armlets containing talis- 
mans; a toi xvulfeh, or an ornament to hitch into the hair and hang 
on the forehead; a knife, scizzars, and other things. A guitar and 


* <A follower of Jesus.’ 
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a tambourine lay close at hand. Her bed, rolled up in a distant cor- 
ner, was enclosed in a large wrapper of blue and white cloth, Seve- 
ral pictures without frames were hung against the walls, and the shelf 
which occupied the top of the room, was covered with different sorts 
of glasses, basins, &c. Ina corner were seen several bottles of Shiraz 
wine, one of which, just stopped with a flower, appeared to have been 
used by the good lady that very morning. ‘So,’ said I to myself, 
‘the Prophet is not much heeded in this house. I shall know another 
time how to appreciate a sanctified and mortified look. Our doctor, 
who calls himself a stanch Mussulman, I see makes up for his large 
potations of cold water and sherbet abroad, by his good stock of wine 
at home.’ 

‘ By the time I had satisfied my curiosity here, and had inspected 
the other rooms, Zeenab had prepared our breakfast, which she placed 
before us in the khanum’s room. We sat down next to each other, 
and reposed upon the very cushion of which I have just given the de- 
scription. Nothing could be more delicious than the meal which she 
had prepared: there was a dish of rice, white as snow, and near it a 
plate of roast-meat cut into small bits, wrapped up in a large flap of 
bread ; then a beautiful Ispahan melon in long slices 5 some pears and 
apricots; an omelette warmed from a preceding meal; cheese, 
onions, and leeks; a basin of sour curds, and two different sorts of 
sherbet: added to this, we had some delicious sweetmeats, and a 
basin full of new honev. 

** How, in the name of your mother,’ exclaimed I, as I pulled up 
my whiskers, and surveyed the good things before me, ‘ how have 
you managed to collect all this so soon? This is a breakfast fit for the 
Shah.” ¢ Oh, as to that,’ she replied, ‘ do not trouble yourself, but 
fallto. My mistress ordered her breakfast to be prepared over-night, 
but, on second-thoughts this morning, she determined to make her 
meal at the house of the deceased, and has left me, as you see, but 
little to do. Come, let us eat and be merry.’ 

‘ Accordingly, we did honour to the breakfast, and left but little 
for those who might come after us. After we had washed our hands, 
we placed the wine before us, and having each broken the command- 
ment by taking a cup, we congratulated ourselves upon being two of 
the happiest of human beings.’ Vol. I. pp. 266—270. 


The death of Zeenab, the only tragic incident in these vo- 
lumes, is very impressively told, and inspires a higher interest 
than any other passage. But it is a tale of horror. The story 
of the Baked Head, we have an indistinct recollection of hav- 
ing met with before; however, the dervish tells it well. In the 
following account of a Frank dervish, given by a Persian 
mollah, the reader will recognise an allusion to real circum- 
stances in the life of the late excellent Henry Martyn. 


_* This convent was served by two dervishes, one of whom was in 
himself calamity !—one who understood the world,—a man of deep 
esign,—and of a wit so sharp, that the shaitan in person was not fit 
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to be his father. He was tall, thin, and strong. His eyes were like 
live charcoal, and his voice like a high wind. He never lost an Op- 
portunity of entering into argument with our most learned men upon 
points of religion, and would boldly assert, with the heart of a hon, 
that our holy Prophet, ‘ the chief of created beings, the sealed inter. 
cessor, Mohammed Mustapha,’ (upon whom be eternal blessings !) 
was a cheat and an impostor. In short, he embarked in the sea of 
controversy, as if he had Noah for a pilot; and, not content with 
words, he even wrote a book, in which he pretended to prove the 
truth of his mad assertions. This book was unfortunately attempted 
to be answered by one of our divines, who did not recollect that it is 
folly to play with fire, unless there be plenty of water at hand to ex- 
tinguish it. His book said any thing but what it ought, and tended 
more to throw ridicule upon Islamism than to uphold its glory and 
perfection. Ispahan was full of this subject when I arrived there; 
and, being anxious to bring myself forward, I proposed that an invi- 
tation should be made to the Frank dervish to meet the mollahs of the 
city in person, on an appointed day, in the Medresseh Jedeed, when 
they would argue every point of their respective faiths, and when 
they would either make the dervish turn Mohamedan, by producing 
conviction in his mind, or they would become Christians, if his argu- 
ments prevailed. ‘To this he immediately assented; but we deter- 
mined beforehand, amongst ourselves, that such a thorn in the side of 
our Ullemah should no longer exist in Persia, and that the overwhelm- 
ing truth of our belief should not be left to the chances of vain words 
and uplifted voices, but shew itself in the zeal and numbers of its 
adherents. Accordingly every turbaned head, and every beard that 
wagged, were secretly invited to appear on the appointed day; and 
never was attendance more complete,—never did the children of 
Islam make such a show of their unresisting force, as they did on 
that memorable occasion. 

‘The Medresseh was already filled; for, besides the mollahs, a 
great crowd, all anxious to witness the triumph of the true faith, had 
taken possession of the courts. Head over head and turban over 
turban were piled upon each other, in thick array, along the walls and 
in the utmost corners of the hall, when the Frank dervish, alone, un- 
supported, and unbefriended, appeared before us. He looked around 
in dismay, and appeared appalled by our numbers. Two or three of 
the principal mollahs, who were to carry on the controversy, were 
seated in front of their body, and I was close at hand. We had pre- 
pared questions, which were to be proposed to him, and according to 
the answers he gave, so were we to act. He appeared to be provided 
with no other weapon of defence save his tongue; and he sat down 
opposite to us, evidently much alarmed at the hostility which he re- 
marked on the countenances of all present. 

‘ Without giving him any time for reflection, we immediately 
began : 
wes Do you believe,’ said one, ‘ that the God in Heaven put himself 
into a human form?’ * Do you,’ said another, ‘ acknowledge that 
God is composed of three persons, and still is only one?? * Are you 
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convinced,’ said a third, ‘ that what you call the Holy Ghost came 
down from heaven in the body of a dove ?’ 

These questions were put so quickly, that he knew not which way 
toturn, until, collecting within himself all the powers of his voice, 
he exclaimed, ‘If your intention is to kill me, be it so; but what 
good will that do your argument? If your intention be to argue, 
attacking me in this manner by numbers and personal violence will 

rove that you can only oppose passion to argument, and shew the 
world, that by me you have been overcome.’ 

‘Seeing that we were likely to fare ill, and observing that his 
words were producing an effect in his favour, I was the first to exclaim 
to the surrounding mob, and to the assembly present: ‘ O Musul- 
mans! Musulmans! come to our help,—our religion is attacked,— 
the infidel is trying to subvert our faith,—vengeance ! help!’ 

‘ These words produced an immediate effect, and a thousand voices 
were lifted up against him. ‘ Seize him?!’ said some; ¢ kill him!’ 
said others. The mob was agitated to and fro, like the waves of the 
sea; when the dervish, seeing himself in danger, made an attempt to 
escape, which was seconded by one of the mollahs, whose compassion 
was moved towards him. He threw his own cloak over the infidel’s 
shoulders, and just as violent hands were about to be lain upon him, 
he pushed vigorously through the crowd, and succeeded in reaching 
the house of an Armenian in safety. 

‘ We, the mollahs, being disappointed of our prey, proceeded in a 
body to the house of the governor of the city, followed by an im- 
mense crowd of the people. .A great fermentation had been excited, 
and we promoted it all in out power. 

‘ The governor himself was a strict and pious Mussulman, and we 
expected that he would without hesitation join in the cry we had 
raised. We accused the Frank dervish of preaching false doctrine, 
with a view to subvert our religion. 

‘ * This fellow,’ said we, ‘ calls our Prophet cheat, and talks ab omi- 
nation. We demand that he be delivered over to us.’ 

‘The governor was perplexed how to act ; for he knew how dan- 
gerous it was to interfere in matters in which the subjects of Europe 
were concerned ; and he was far from seconding our disposition to 
violence. 

‘¢ Why invite the dervish to an argument,’ said he, ¢ if you will 
not hear what he has to say? If you have no arguments to oppose 
to his, violence only makes your cause worse, and you do more harm 
than good to our religion. But if on the other hand your arguments 
are better than his, and he can bring no answer to them, then indeed 
he is a kafir, an infidel ; and according to our law is worthy of death.’ 

‘ Finding ourselves balked again, we departed breathing vengeance ; 
and I verily believe, had we met the dervish at that moment, he 
would have been torn into a thousand pieces. He was so well aware 
of this, that we soon after heard that he had left the city in secret ; 
and so far our endeavours were successful, for it was long before he 
ventured again to shew himself.’ Vol. IIL. pp. 152—159. 
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We must make room for one more extract, the conversation 
with a kadib or scribe of the Reis Effendi, in which Hajji con- 
trives to extract information for his friend the Ambassador, re- 
specting the Shahi Frank and the country of Frangistan, the 
infidel Boonapoort and the Coompam, the old woman said to 
govern India, and, like the lama of Thibet, reported to be im- 
mortal. 


‘ I went to the coffee-house at the proper time, and there found my 
friend. 1 approached him with great demonstrations of friendship ; 
and calling to the waiting man, ordered some best Yemen coffee, 
which was served up as we sat one opposite the other. In the course 
of conversation he pulled out his watch, when I seized the oppor- 
tunity of introducing my subject. 

‘ ¢ That is an European watch,’ said I, ‘ is it not ?? 

* © Yes, truly,’ said he; ‘ there are none in the world beside.’ 

¢ ¢ Wonderful,’ answered 1,—* those Franks must be: an extra- 
ordinary people.’ 

‘ « Yes,’ said he, ‘ but they are Kafirs’ (infidels). 

‘ €In the name of Allah,’ taking my pipe from my mouth and put- 
ting it into his, ‘ tell me something respecting them. This Frangistan, 
is ita large country? Where does its king reside ?” 

« © What say you, friend ?’ answered he; ‘a large country, do you 
ask? A large country indeed it is, not governed by one king alone, 
but by many kings.’ 

‘ ¢ But I have heard,’ said I, ¢ it is composed of many tribes, all 
having different names and different chiefs; still being, in fact, but 
one nation. 

« «You may call them one nation if you choose,’ said he, ‘ and 
perhaps such is the case, for they all shave their chins, let their hair 
grow, and wear hats,—they all wear tight clothes,—they all drink 
wine, eat pork, and do not believe in the blessed Mahomed. But it 
is plain they are governed by many kings; see the numerous ambas- 
sadors who flock here to rub their foreheads against the threshold of 
our Imperial Gate. So many of these dogs are here, that it is neces- 
sary to put one’s trust in the mercies of Allah, such is the pollution 
they create.’ 

¢ * In the name of the Prophet speak on,’ said I, ¢ and I will write. 
—Praise be to Allah! you are a nian of wisdom.’ Upon which, 
whilst I took out my inkstand from my girdle, and composed myself 
to write, he stroked his beard, and curled the tips of his mustachios, 
recollecting within himself who were the principal nations of Europe. 

* «He prefaced his information by saying, * But why trouble your- 
self? They all are dogs alike,—all sprung from one dunghill ; and if 
there be truth in Heaven, and we believe our blessed Koran, all will 
burn hereafter in one common furnace. But, stop,’ said he, counting 
his fingers : ‘ in the first place, there is the Nemsé Giaour, the Aus- 
trian infidel, our neighbours ; a quiet, smoking race, who send us 
cloth, steel, and g!assware; and are governed by a Shah, springing 
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from the most ancient race of unbelievers: he sends us a representa- 
tive to be fed and clozhed. 

* ¢ Then come those heretics of Muscovites, a most unclean and 
accursed generation. ‘Their country is so large, that one extremit 
js said to be buried in eternal snows, whilst the other is raging with 
heat, They are truly our enemy; and when we kill them, we cr 
Mashallah, praise be to God! Men and women govern there by 
turns; but they resemble us inasmuch as they put their sovereigns to 
death almost as frequently as we do. 

‘ * Again, there is a Prussian infidel, who sends us an ambassador, 
Allah only knows why; for we are in no need of such vermin; but, 
you well know, that the Imperial Gate is open to the dog as well as 
the true believer ; for the rain of Providence descends equally upon 
both. 

‘ * Who shall I say next, in the name of the Prophet? Let us sce ; 
there are two northern unbelievers, living at the extremity of all 
things,—the Danes and Swedes. They are small tribes, scarcely to 
be accounted among men, although it is said the Shah of Denmark 
isthe most despotic of the kings of Franks, not having even janis- 
saries to dispute his will ; whilst the Swedes are famous for a madman, 
who once waged a desperate war in Europe: caring little in what 
country he fought, provided only that he did fight; and who, in one 
of his acts of desperation, made his way into our borders, where, like 
a wild beast, he was at length brought to bay, and taken prisoner. 
Owing to this circumstance we were introduced to the knowledge of 
his nation ; or otherwise, by the blessing of Allah, we should never 
have known that it even existed. 

* «| will mention one more, called Flemengs, infidels, dull, heavy, 
and boorish ; who are amongst the Franks what the Armenians are 
amongst us,—having no ideas beyond those of thrift, and no ambition 
beyond that of riches. They used to send usa sleepy ambassador to 
negotiate the introduction of their cheeses, butter, and salt fish ; but 
their government has been destroyed since the appearance of a certain 
Boonapoert, who (let them and the patron of all unbelief have their 
due) is iv truth a man; one whom we need not be ashamed to class 
with the Persian Nadir, and with our own Suleiman.’ 

‘ Here I stopped the Katib in his narrative, and catching at the 
name, I exclaimed * Boonapoort, Boonapoort,—that is the word 1 
wanted! Say something concerning him ; for I have heard he is a rare 
and a daring infidel.’ 

‘ What can I say,’ said my companion, ‘ except that he once was 
aman of nothing, a mere soldier; and now he is the Sultan of an 
immense nation, and gives the law to all the Franks? He did his 
best endeavours to molest us also, by taking Egypt, and sent innume- 
rable armies to conquer it; but he had omitted to try the edge of a 
true believer's sword ere he set out, and was obliged to retreat, after 
having frightened a few Mamalukes, and driven the Bedouins into 
their deserts.’ 

* * But is there not a certain tribe of infidels called Ingliz ?’ said I, 
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‘the most unaccountable people on earth, who live in an island, an¢g 
make pen-knives ” 

‘ * Yes, truly,’ said the Katib, * they, amongst the Franks, are thos: 
who for centuries have most rubbed their heads against the imperial 
threshold, and whe have found most favour in the sight of our great 
und magnanimous Sultan. They are powerful in Ships; and in 
watches and broad-cloth unrivalled,’ 

¢ ¢ But what have you heard of their government’ said I: © is jt 
not composed of something besides a king?’ 

‘ « Yes,’ returned he, ‘ you have been rightly informed ; but how 
can you and | understand the humours of such madmen? They have 
a Shah, ’tis true ; but it is a farce to call him by that title. They feed, 
clothe, aud lodge him; give him a yearly income, surround him by all 
the state and form of a throne; and mock him with as fine words and 
with as high-sounding titles as we give our sovereigus; but a common 
Aga of the Janissaries has more power than le; he does not dare 
even to give the bastinado to one of his own viziers, be his fault what 
it may; whereas the Aga, if expedient, would crop the ears of halt 
the city, and still receive nothing but reward and encouragement. 

‘ ¢ Then they have certain houses full of madmen, who meet half 
the year round for the purposes of quarrelling. If one set says 
white, the other cries black; and they throw more words away in 
settling a common question than would suffice one of our muttis 
during a whole reign. In short, nothing can be settled in the state, 
be it only whether a rebellious Aga is to have his head cut off and his 
property confiscated, or some such trifle, until these people have 
wrangled. ‘Then what are we to believe? Allah, the Almighty and 
Allwise, to some nations giveth wisdom, and to others folly! Let 
us bless Him and our Prophet, that we are not born to eat the mise- 
ries of the poor English infidels, but can smoke our pipes in quict 
on the shores of our own peaceful Bosphorus !’ 

‘ «Strange, strange things, you tell me,’ said I, ¢ and had I not 
heard them, I could not believe something more, which is, that all 
India belongs to them, and that it is governed by old women. Do 

ou know that fact ?’ 

* « T shall not be surprised to hear of any thing they do,’ answered 
he, ‘so mad are they generally reported to be; but that India 1s 
governed by infidel old women, that has never yet reached our ears. 
Perhaps it is so. God knows,’ continued he, musing, ‘ for mad people 
do wonderful things.’ 

* After a pause, ‘ Now,’ said I, * have I learnt all, or are there 
more unbelievers? By your beard, tell me; for who would have 
thought that the world was so composed. 

* He reflected for some time, and said, ¢ O yes, I forgot to men- 
tion two or three bations; but, in truth, they are not worthy of no- 
tice. ‘There are Spanish, J’ertuguese, and Ttalian infidels, who eat 
their swine, and worship their image after their own manner ,; but who, 
in fact, are nothing even amongst the Franks. ‘The first is known to 
us by their patakas (dollars) ; the second sends us some Jews; and 
the third imports diffcrent sorts of dervishes, who pay considerable 
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sumns into the imperial treasury for building churches, and for the 
privilege of ringing bells. I must also mention the papa (pope), the 
Caliph of the Franks, who lives in Italia, and does not cease his en- 
deavours to make converts to his faith; but we are more than even 
with him, for we convert the infidels in much greater proportion than 
they, notwithstanding all the previous pain which a man must suffer 
before he is accepted for a true believer.’ 

‘One more question I mast ask,’ said I, ¢ and then I am satisfied. 
Can you tell me any thing positive about Yengi duniah, the New 
World : for I have heard so many contradictory reports, that my 
brain is bewildered ? How do they get at it, underground, or how ? 

«* We have not had many dealings with it,’ said the Katib, ‘ and 
therefore know not much of the matter; but this is true, that one can 
get there by ship, bevause ships belonging to the New World have 
actually been seen here. They are all infidels, my friend,’ exclaimed 
he, with asigh; ¢ ali infidels, as much as those of the old world, and, 
by the blessing of Allah, will all grill in the same furnace.’ ” 

Vol. ILI, pp. 322—33. 
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p\ a country such as England, where the sovereign is under 
‘ the control of law, his personal character is seldom pro- 
‘ ductive of material political consequences: not so, where the 
‘ monarchy is absolute, as in Spain.’ Such is the remark of 
the intelligent foreigner to whom we are indebted for this very 
interesting volume, in submitting these memoirs of one of the 
most worthless of that worthless family the Bourbons, to the 
British public. How much cause for thankfulness does the 
reflection suggest to an Englishman, when he contrasts the 
quiet proceedings of his own venerable and gentlemanly sove- 
teign, with Russia under the madman Paul, France under the 
brutal Louis Quinze, or Spain under Charles III. and Ferdi- 
nand! Where law reigns, there is liberty ; but, where will is 
despot, it matters comparatively little under what forms the 
tyranny is veiled. The monarchical form of government 1s, 
pethaps, the most favourable to the stability of the laws, and 
consequently to the liberties of the people; but an absolute 
king is the substitute for law,—a thing which counteracts the 
very desion of society, an enormous physical evil ; and the 
lugs which it has pleased God to inflict upon the nations m 
this capacity of absolute king, have seemed to be given im wrath 
rin derision, in order to shew how opposite such a state of 
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things is to the reason with which he has endowed us, and t 
the spirit of Christianity. For, though the religion of C ise 
wars av. \inst no politic al institutions, it has wrought the mo st 
heneficent modifications of their spirit and character. It hos 
raised woman from the condition of aslave, broken the yoke of 
the oppressor, softened the horrors of war and the rigours ot 
captivity, and every where raised the character and meli rated 
the condition of the common people. Religion forbids, and, 
so far as it is obeyed, represses all isu bordiuation : bint it 
cherishes the love of liberty, as the safeguard of ail that 1s 
precious and sacred. And it 1s impossible that this religion 
should prevail in any country that is the seat of despot Isin, 
without having the effect of either modifvit:s its political i insti- 
tutions, or superannuatine them. For +. is its necessary 
effect, to teach men to think as men, and to feel as patriots, 
to desire the welfare of their species, and to hate oppression ; 
and when these feelings and sentiments are once diffused 
through the community, the hour cannot be distant when Des- 
potis smh Must totter to its fall. Tyrat nfs may congress in unholy 
conspiracy against the welfare of nations, and, for a while, 
may find Metternichs, and Castlereaghs, and Di Borgo’s for 
their tools. But light 3 Is spreading—not the infernal iTumina- 
tion that the French Eucyclope dists sought to spread, the light 
of conflagration, but like that which morning brings to the 
sufiering. Christianity can hardly yet be said to have visited 
Spain ; it is Gothic, African; the middle : ages linger there ; and 
the nation, blinded, “bewildered, and priest- ‘ridden, cannot get 
free. But the er has been driven over that fine 
country, only preparatory to the seed being cast into the 
furrow - and when at leneth the Bible becomes the religion of 
Spain, it will no longer crouch beneath a Bourbon, nor fear an 
luvader. 

Among all the « consequences attributed or attributable to 
the French Revolution, there is one which has generally been 
overlooked, yet, which we think fairly chargeable on that ca- 
tastruphe ; namely, the counteraction, to a certain extent, of 
the influence which the American Revolution was exerting on 
society, and the temporary suspension of the progress of those 
principles which alone can make any nation truly free. _Inas- 
much as it was ac onspiracy against ‘Christianity, it tended di- 
rectly to the subversion of the very found: itions of all rational 
liberty, and could give birth only to anarchy and licentious- 
nes But the re-action by which it has been followed, has 
Siali almost equa lly prejudici: il to the interests of mankind. 

The nations who before possessed a measure of civil freedom, 








are all, with the exception of England, less free than before 
that event. Tothe French Revolution, the absolute monarchs 
of Europe owe the prolongation of their power. It arrested 
the march of freedom, by bringing disgrace on the ve ry names 
of liberty and right. It has se ved as a stan ding pretext. for 
the revival of obsolete absurdities in political doctrine, and, 
while it has stimulated the jealousy of tyrants, has made the 
good timid, and the wise fearful. To Bon: aparte, whose reign 
was but an appendix to that Revolution, the same effects mav 
be imputed ; and there cannot be a more striking a 
of this, than the fact, that such a being as Ferdinand Vil. i 
now suffered to occupy the throne of Spain. 

There have been many kings more wicked, many men more 
absolutely despicable than Ferdinand. Had be been born a 
rivate gentleman or merely a grandee, neither his vices nor 
ti Ww eaknesses would have distinguis! ed him from the crowd. 
It is probable, indeed, that under such circumstances, he 
might have passed for an amiable, respectable man,—that he 
would actually have been at least less unamiable and more 
respectable. To the perverting influence of his education and 
the unnatural conduct of his mother, much of his imbecility 
of character, and, possibly, of his insensibility may be ascribed. 
Ferdinand of Bourbon, his present Biographer informs us, was 
born on the 14th of October, 1784. 


‘ From his earliest years he was the victim of two fatal circum- 
stances, which powerful iy influenced all the events of his life: a weak 
and delicate temperament, and the hatred which his mother enter- 
tained towards him; a hatred which increased in violence in pro- 
portion as her passion became stronger for Don Manuel Godoy, 
Prince uf the Peace, 

‘ The education of Ferdinand was confided exclusively to men 
who owed all their fortunes to the protection of the favourite: 
anongst them a canon of Toledo, Don Juan Escoiquiz, was the only 
person distinguished for literary acquirements; to which he added an 
enterprising and a fearless character. | 

‘ lu regulating the course of education for the Prince of Asturias, 
Godoy adopted principles similar to those which had been acted 
upon in other countries, by a Mortimer, a Richelieu, and a Bute. 
The permanence of his own elevation being incompatible with those 
ideas which would naturally be cherished by the heir to the crown, 
his interests required that that personage ‘should be rendered de- 
pendent «nd submissive, and reduced tv a state of mere nullity. 
He left no means untried to carry this design into effect. Ferdinandl’s 
tutors were obliged to follow the line which was traced out for them 
by the Prince of the Peace. He was surrounded by spies, and 
a court was formed for him, consisting of the most ignorant men, 
whose only care was to perpetuate his infancy, and to keep him 
at a distance from the scene of pubdlic ailans. 
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things is to the reason with which he has endowed us, and ty 
the spirit of Christianity. For, though the religion of Christ 
wars against no political institutions, it has wrought the most 
heneficent modifeations of their spirit and charvcter. It hos 
raised woman from the condition of aslave, broken the yoke of 
the oppressor, softened the horrors of war and the rigours of 
captivity, and every where raised the character and meliorated 
the condition of the common people. Religion forbids, and, 
so far as it is obeyed, represses all mmsubordiwation ; but it 
cherishes the love of hberty, as the safeguard of ail that is 
precious and sacred. And it 1s iupossible that this religion 
should prevail many country that Is the seat of despotisin, 
without having the ettect of either modifyi' y its political insti- 
tutions, or superannuatine them. For it is its necessary 
effect, to teach men to think as men, and to feel as patriots, 
to desire the welfare of their species, and to hate oppression ; 
and when these feelings and sentiments are once difiused 
through the community, the hour cannot be distant when Des- 
potism must totter to its fall. Tyrants may congress in unholy 
conspiracy against the welfare of nations, and, for a while, 
may find Metternichs, aud Castlereaghs, and Di Borgo’s for 
their tools. But light is spreading—not the infernal illumia- 
tion that the Frenc!: Eucyclopedists sought to spread, the light 
of conflagration, but hke that which morning brings to the 
suflering. Christianity can hardly yet be said to have visited 
Spain ; it 1s Gothic, African; the middle ages linger there ; and 
the nation, blinded, bewildered, and priest-ridden, cannot get 
free. sut the ploughshare has been driven over that fine 
couutry, only preparatory to the seed being cast into the 
furrow ; and when at length the Bible becomes the religion of 
Spain, it will no longer crouch beneath a Bourbon, nor fear an 
luvader. 

Among all the consequences attributed or attributable to 
the French Revolution, there is one which has generally been 
overlooked, yet, which we think fairly chargeable on that ca- 
tastrophe ; namely, the counteraction, to a certain extent. of 
the influence which the American Revolution was exerting on 
society, and the temporary suspension of the progress of those 
principles which alone can make any nation truly free. Inas- 
much as it was a conspiracy against Christianity, it tended di- 
rectly to the subversion of the very foundations of all rational 
liberty, and could give birth only to anarchy and licentious- 
ness. But the re-action by which it has been followed, bas 
been almost equally prejudicial to the interests of mankind. 
The nations who before possessed a measure of civil freedom, 
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are all, with the exception of England, less free than before 
that event. Tothe French Rev olution, the absolute monarchs 
of E urope owe the prolongation of their power. It arrested 
the march of freedom, by bringing disgrace on the ve ry names 
of liberty and right. It has se tved as a standing pre text for 
the revival of obsolete absurdities in political doctrine, and, 
while it has stimulated the jealousy of tyrants, has made the 
good timid, and the wise fe arful. Vo Bon: aparte, whose reign 
was but an appendix to that Revolution, the s same etlects mav 
be imputed; and there cannot be amore striking a 
of this, than the fact, that such a being as Ferdinand VII. 
now suffered to occupy the throne of Spi un. 

There have been many kings more wicked, many men more 
ab solutely despicable than Ferdinand. HH; " he been borna 
private gentleman or merely a grandee, neither his vices nor 
his weaknesses would have distinguis! ied him from the crowd. 
It is probable, indeed, that under such ¢ ircumstances, he 
might have passed for an amiable, respectable man, —that he 
would actually have been at least less unamiable and more 
respectable. ‘To the perverting influence of his education and 
the unnatural conduct of his mother, much of his imbecitity 
of character, and, possibly, of his insensibility may be ascribed. 
Ferdinand of Bourbon, bis present Biographer informs us, was 
born on the 14th of October, 1784. 


‘ From his earliest years he was the victim of two fatal circum- 
stances, which pow erfuli iy influenced all the events of his life: a weak 
and delicate temperament, and the hatred which his mother enter- 
tained towards him; a hatred which increased in violence in pro- 
portion as her passion became stronger for Don Manuel Godoy, 
Prince vf the Peace, 

‘ The education of Ferdinand was confided exclusively to men 
who owed all their fortunes to the protection of the favourite: 
anongst them a canon of Toledo, Don Juan FE scoiquiz, was the only 
person distinguished for literary acquirements; to which he add ed an 
enterprising and a fearless character. 

In regulating the course of education for the Prince of Asturias, 
Godoy adopted "principles similar to mae which had been acted 
upon in other countries, by a Mortimer, a Richelieu, and a Bute. 
The permanence of his own elevation Seleks incompatible with those 
ideas which would naturally be cherished by the heir to the crown, 
his interests required that that personage ‘should be rendered de- 
pendent «nd submissive, and reduced tu a state of mere nullity. 
He left no means untried to carry this design into effect. Ferdin: andl’s 
tutors were obliged to follow the line which was traced out for them 
by the Prince of the Peace. He was surrounded by spies, and 
a court was formed for him, consisting of the most ignorant men, 
whose only cure was to perpetuate bis i and to keep him 
t adistance from the scene of pudlic ailans 
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* Thus the situation of the Prinee of Asturias, in his father’s 
court, was one of entire dependence; it was sweetened by no 
enjoyment, it was redeemed by none of that political importance 
which his near relation to the throne ought to have given him; 
for every consideration of this kind yielded to the irresistible power, 
the oriental luxury, and the unbounded patronage of the Prince of 
the Peace. The Queen, who foresaw the misfortunes which might 
happen to her favourite, if the Prince of Asturias should ever open 
his eyes upon his situation, and endeavour to recover the rank and 
influence which of right belonged to him, put into active operation 
all the means which she could derive from her intriguing character, 
her treasures, and her uncontrolled power in the court of Charles LY. 
in order to persecute her first-born son, and to trouble and embitter 
the tenour of his life. Hence sprang a domestic war, of which 
the nation could not be an indifferent spectator. Although it 
cannot be said that the country was divided into two political par- 
ties, yet two opinions prevailed, which made themselves sufficiently 
apparent. One of these was favourable to the Prince of the Peace, 
the other to the Prince of Asturias. On the side of the former 
were naturally ranged the greater number of the ainbitious, all the 
high public officers, and a few political optimists, who expected that 
the favourite would introduce considerable reforms and changes 
into the public institutions. But the great mass of the nation, who, 
on one land, had witnessed the disorder and the misfortunes in 
which the government was involved from the time that Godoy 
directed the helm, and on the other sympathized in the unhappy 
fate of a prince destined in the course of time to occupy the Spanish 
throne, became every day more and more attached to him, and 
gathered together by degrees those elements of exasperation and of 
hatred, which were calculated, sooner or later, to produce a decisive 
explosion.’ pp. 1—3. 


The condition of the Spanish nation at this moment, is 
described as combining the most flagitious state of mora!s 
with political corruption and degradation. 


¢ All ideas of morality were subverted amongst the higher classes; 
public decency was sacrificed to the rage for aggrandizement, and 
to the desire of paying homage to the idol of the day. The sove- 
reign, who appeared before the eyes of his subjects covered with 
that peculiar disgrace which is insupportable even to men of the 
lowest degree, sanctioned either by his sufferance or his neglect, those 
very disorders which were most incompatible with the weltare of 
the community. Corruption stalked through the land with frightful 
strides. It was the only means by which objects of ambition, and 
even sometimes the ends of justice, were attained. ‘The husband 
sold his wife, the father his daughter, the brother his sister. The 
public employments, the riches of the State, the favour of the King, 
were all in the hands of one man, who distributed them according 
to the suggestion of his passions, or the momentary caprices of his 
fancy. The tribunals pronounced no sentence without previously 
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consulting his interests or his inclinations ; and the clergy, who have 
since dared to invoke the assistance of Heave n, in order to enkindle 
4 fratricidal war, placed on the altars the image of Godoy next 
to that of the Sen of God. The course of public affairs, and 
the management of all the departments which abe the system 
of governinent, followed the impulse which they received from the 
centre of all these disorders. Confusion in the sAdnidbetinttnn, ars 
bitrary proceedings on the part of those who exercised any authority, 
the necessity of sustaining an illegitimate power by violent and 
yerfidious means, the plun: der of the national tre isury by a man 
insatiable of wealth, and persecutions carried on against dis- 
tinguished persons, who had endeavoured to oppose themselves 
to this torrent of public calamity, were so many circumstances from 
which an attentive observer might perceive the approach of one of 
those-crises by which nations are regenerated or overthrown.’ pp 4 5. 


Thus far, the Writer’s testimony supports the general aceu- 
racy of the picture drawn by Dr. Southey in his history of the 
Peninsular War, exc ept that he vives a less unfavourable view 
of the character of the clergy, and dwells more on the vices 
of the lower orders. Now, it may be questioned whether 
a nation has ever been ‘ regenerated’ ‘under such circumstances 
by a revolution : many have been overthrown. Revolutions 
have rarely been brought about on a large scale, except under 
one of the three following circumstances ; a usurpation of 
the crown by a ‘ fortunate soldier ’ or by means of the army,— 
the intervention of a foreign power,—or the concurrence of 
the aristocracy and the clerey. In the first case, there is 
only a transfer of the crown, and the nation is passive : such 
changes, | however, have oben been productive of lasting benefit 
to the people, since usurpers have found it expedient to in- 
gratiate themselves with their subjects by wise laws and 
popular concessions. To Richard tli. and to Cromwell, Kng- 
land is more indebted than to most of her sovereiens, and 
Bonaparte has done more for France than all her Bourbons 
since Henri Quatre. King Joachim and King Joseph would, 
in like manner, have deserved well of their subjects, if they 
had reizned long enough to be legitimate. In the event of 
revolutions brought about by a foreign interference, the people 
are seldom, if ever, the gainers ; and the worst usurpations are 
less calamitous for a nation, than the best of restorations. 
Aristocratic revolutions have for the most part been the mere 
triumph of one party over another at — expense of the people. 
When a revolution has succeeded in the hands of the people, 
it has taken place under the eemanidiin influence of motives 
which imply a high degree of inte liewence and moral feeling, 
and with the concurrence of their religious teachers. Such 
Were the circumstances attending the origin ‘of Swiss inde- 
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pendence, the struggle of the Scotch for religious libe rtv, and 
the emancipation of British America. But a nation cannot, in 
the nature of things, be regenerated by a political change, ex- 
cept as its ultimate consequence may be favourable to the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the light of evangelical truth. Spain, 
therefore, was not in a condition that admitted of a revolution, 
originating with the people, that should have remedied the dis- 
orde ‘rs of the State. The nation had one common feeling, 
hatred of a foreign invader ; but with the views and feelings 
of the patriot, the common people had no sympathy. ‘The Ab- 
solute King was their idol, and the clergy were his prie sts. 

There were, however, at this time, patriotic Spe imiards, al- 
though events have made it but too clear that they formed a 
small part of the nation, who saw in its true licht, and feetin: gly 
deplored, the degraded state of their country, and who were 
ready to hail any change as necessarily for the better. So ex- 
asperated were their minds by the oppression of Godoy, the 
imbecility of the doting monarch, the shameless conduct of the 
Queen, the disorders in the administration, and the alarming 
defalcations in the public finances, that when, in consequence 
of the secret convention of 1807, French troops proceeded to 
occupy the Peninsula, they were generally received as hibera- 
tors and beneficent friends. 


‘ Information,’ we are told, ¢ was pretty widely diffused amongst the 
different classes of society, notwithstanding the opposing influence of 
the clergy, and the rigorous prohibitions of the Inquisition; vague 
desires and plans of extensive political refore: were warmly enter- 
tained by many; the spectacle of the riches and ) reponderance of 
the French nation stimulated the pride of the country, and hence 
arose a general opinion, that the presence of those armies could not 
be otherwice than producti ve of auspicious consequences, and of great 
and salutary alterations. Well-informed Spaniards were anxious to 
see freedom of w orship established in their country ; they wished for 
a national representation—a judicial administration founded upon 
wisdom, a system of = blic ecor iomy, and all those social improve- 
ments which the cultivation of reason has w rought in moderna com- 
munities ; and they fondly imagined that all these blessings w ould be 
a necessary consequence of the entry of the French armies. 

‘ Those armies, to a much greater number than had been stipulated 
for in the convention, spread themselves over Old Castille, Navarre, 
Biscay, and Catalonia, and took possession of the principal fortified 
places i in all these provinces, without meeting the slightest opposition. 
Wherever they appeared, they were well received by the inhabitants, 
particularly those of the higher classes. who entertained them sump- 
tuously, and lived with them in the most perfect harmony. In the 
beginning, the people had no complaint to make of their violence, or 
want of discipline. Ifa French soldier committed the least excess, be 
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was severely punished on the spot by his superior officers. The latter 
endeavoured, by every means in their power, to win the good opinion 
both of the Spanish people and army, who, far from receiving the 
French troops with hostility, entertained hopes that their organization 
and discipline, would serve as a model to the Spanish ministry, for put- 
ting the armed force of Spain upon an equal footing.’ pp. 19, 20. 


Had Bonaparte at this crisis, instead of employing perfidy and 
violence,—instead of kidnapping the royal family, and mas- 
sacring the citizens of Madrid,—endeavoured to gain over the 
enlightened part of the nation to his interest, by holding out 
the prospect of political freedom under an elective monarch 
who should have governed according to the ancient forms of 
Spain,—had he employed the seductive arts of corruption to 
any thing like the extent that they have been plied on the re- 
cent invasion of the Peninsula,—and had he commenced the 
cautious development of his plans, by obtaining for the monarch 
elect, the rank and consideration of a grandee of the empire ; 
it is highly probable that he would have succeeded in seating 
his brother on the throne of Spain, and his name might have 
gone down to posterity as the greatest benefactor of that long 
enslaved nation. For, in that case, his own crown would, pro- 
bably, never have been wrested from him, and Bernadotte would 
not now be the only one of all his marshals who ranks among 
the legitimate sovereigns of Europe. But his hatred of Eng- 
land, which rendered him so peculiatly anxious to avail him- 
self of the harbours and maritime resources of the Peninsula, 
in order to perfect his insane system of blockade, precipitated 
him into violent measures as impolitic as they were unprin- 
cipled; and these eventually led to bis own destruction. 

But, while we blame the folly and wickedness of Bonaparte, 
it is impossible not to reflect with bitterness on the fine oppor- 
tunity which was afforded to another Power, of becoming the 
benefactor of Spain—that Power which, betraying by her 
misguided councils the cause which her armies had saved, 
bartered away for empty compliments her high character 
among the nations, and employed the military talents of Wel- 
lington and the sinister diplomacy of Castlereagh, in setting 
up again Dagon, and Baal, and Moloch,—the Pope, the Bour- 
bons, and the Inquisition. 

The present work throws much light on the circumstances 
connected with the tumult at Aranjuez, and the abdication of 
Charles in favour of his son, over which there hung a consi- 
derable degree of mystery. It is stated, that Godoy, pressed 
by the approach of the French and the hatred of the people, 
proposed the removal of the royal family to Seville, and thence 
to Mexico, and it was this which roused alike the courtiers and 
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the popuk ace to make common cause with the Prince of Asty- 


rias. Charles signed the cecree of sbdication on the Loh of 


Mande! 1808, and 


rm 


and full of the most sanguine hopes. The public enthusiasm was 
equally great at Madrid, where the inhabitants had plundered ¢! 
houses of Godoy and his princip: al dependents. Soon after, it a 
came still more fervent, when it was seen that the young king con- 
ferred the highest offices in the government upon the most liberal and 
enlightened men in Spain, who ‘had been banished and persecuted on 
account of the severity with which they had censured the measures 
and abuses of the favourite,’ p. 34. 


‘ Ferdinand was proclaimed king by a people intoxicated with joy, 


It is not necessary to search for any other expl: mation : 
Ferdinand’s conduct in this instance, than his just hatred « 
that execrable minion. On the 2Ist, only two days after his 


signing the decree of abdication by the unanimous advice if 


his ministers, Charles signed a solemn protest against that oct 
under the combined influence, it is conjectured, of Mas a 
Loutsa and the Queen of Etruria, ‘the declared enemy of 
‘ Ferdinand, and the intimate friend of Godoy.” At the same 
time he wrote to Napoleon, throwing himself age eet — 
his protection. Ina letter addressed to Murat. this imbecile 
old man earnestly requests him to interfere to procure the it \e- 
ration of the Prince of Peace, ‘who suffers only because he 
‘is the friend of France.’ The ‘ poor Prince of Peace’ is 
evidently the uppermost thought in the minds both of the vir- 
tuous Maria Louisa and her amiable daughter. The style of 
cringing baseness in which they flatter their dear friend the 
Grand Duke of Berg, in the letters contained in the Appendix, 
is truly disgusting. Godoy owed his life to Ferdinand. At 
the request of his father, he rescued him from the enraged 
populace. ‘ 
‘command as if he were the king, “ 1 grant you your life. 
The Prince of the Peace, in spite of his wounds, thanked 
him.” The wounds and the tone of command were remem- 
bered by the Queen: the act was forgotten. The following 
are some of the expressions in which she gives vent to her ma- 
lignant hatred of that son, in whom she saw only the rival of 


her varamour: they are addressed to this same Grand Duke of 
| 


Berg. 


* His characte r is false, nothing affects him; he is void of feeling, 
little disposed to clemency; he is led by evil counsellors, and ambition, 
which rules him, will pr ompt him to do any thing. Ile makes pro- 
mises, but he does not always perform them. in my opinion: the 
Grand Duke ought to take measures to prevent the Prince of the 


He told him,’ writes the Queen, ‘ with a tone of 
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Peace from being killed, for the body guards have said that they would 
kill him, sooner than allow him to be taken out of their hands, even 
though the Grand Duke and the Emperor should command it. They 
areenraged, and they inflame the people, every body, and also my son, 
who is entirely in their favour. They are excited also against the 
King and me. We are in the hands of the Grand Duke and the 
Emperor, and we entreat that he will do us the favour to come and 
see us, and to take all possible steps for insuring the safety of the 
Prince of the Peace: and also, that he would grant the requests 
which we have already made. ‘The ambassador is entirely in favour 
of my son, which makes me tremble for the consequences, for he 
neither likes the Grand Duke nor the Emperor ; he likes nothing but 
despotism: it is of my son I speak. [ trust the Grand Duke is per- 
suaded, that we do nothing through a desire of vengeance, nor 
through resentment for the manner in which he has treated us; for 
we ask nothing from the Grand Duke and the Emperor, save tran- 
quillity.’ p. 291. 


In another letter, she thus raves against him. 


‘ My son has avery bad heart; his character is sanguinary; he 
has never loved his father nor me. His advisers thirst also for blood ; 
their only pleasure is in making persons unhappy, and at heart they 
have no feeling for a father or mother. Their wish is to do us all 

ossible injury. But the King and I have more interest in saving the 
lite and honour of our innocent friend, than even our own.’ p. 296, 


It is said, that while the ex-monarch was residing with his 
family at Rome, a courtier, who had introduced himself into his 
good graces, first convinced him that the true origin of Godoy’s 
extraordinary fortune was the intense passion which Maria 
Louisa entertained for him. It was a cruel disclosure, because it 
had become a useless one,-and the bitter feelings it occasioned 
are believed to have hastened his death: he died soon after. 

It would not be just to receive the evidence of such a woman 
against the object of her unnatural hatred ; and in fact, as re* 
gards his father, Ferdinand does not appear to have been a bad 
son. A want of sensibility is one of his most characteristic 
traits; but he is unfeeling rather than sanguinary, not alto- 
gether unsusceptible of generous emotions, but only incapable 
of persisting in right principles. His conduct to Godoy was 
worthy of a prince. On another occasion, when Napoleon 
stooped to employ a courtezan to entrap Ferdinand at Valencay, 
(an expedient worthy of the man,) the royal prisoner is said to 
have resisted her seductions ‘ with novleness and dignity.’ 
When the pseudo Baron de Kolli was presented to him—by 
the way, it is stated that the genuine de Kolli was an Irishman 
—Ferdinand rejected the proposal with horror, and wrote to 
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his dear friend the Emperor to give him a princess of his 
dynasty as a wife; arequest which excited some mirth at the 
Tuileries. The character of Ferdinand’s mind is by no means 
imbecility, but a childish instability of purpose, and weakness 
of judgeme nt, united to heartless selfishness and habi ts of con- 
summate dissimulation. He is, if possible, more fickle than 
he is false. Itis said of him by the present Writer, that ‘ he 
‘is subject to no ruling passion.’ He detests the chase, is 
given to no kind of dissipation, i is apt to dispense with ail eti- 
- and is fond of nothing but smoking and buffoonery. 

Slight of hand tricks and pha intasmagoria were among the 
amusements of the royal apartments. 


‘ Ferdinand did not find much pleasure in the demeanour of his 
courtiers ; but he derived great enjoyment from that of the inferior 
servants, whom he treated with the greatest familiarity, and to whom 
he allowed the most extraordinary liberties. Among them was one 
Chamorro, celebrated as a sort of stupid and vulgar buffoon, who, by 
his fooleries, afforded infinite diversion to Ferdinand, and obtained a 
sufficient degree of influence with him to dispose of the first offices 
in the kingdom. It is incredible what a number of important affairs 
have been managed in Spain by such obscure means as these. The 
King listened with delight to all the tales and anecdotes which the 
servants related to him concerning the most important personages. 
Frequently have his servants, who were interested in the issue of any 
affair, pre-occupied his mind in such a manner, that when the ministers 
came to transact business, he informed them of the resolution which 
he had taken, and which was often the reverse of what they had con- 
templated. Woe to the minister who, in such circumstances, shewed 
the least obstinacy in opposing the suggestions of those secret instrue 
ments.’ p. 251. 

The want of sensibility is one of the most characteristic traits of 
the present King of Spain. His self-love and pride may be deeply 
affected, but his heart is never touched. He was affectionately at- 

taclied to his second wife, Maria Isabel of Braganza; but he wus 
playing at ninepins when her funeral left the palace, and the fo! low- 
ing day there was not the least sign of grief in his countenance. The 
uncommon tickleness of his imagination prevents any one se ntiment 
from overruling him, or making any serious impression on his mind. 
In adversity he was never de} ‘ected : when misfortunes of a formid- 
able nature occurred to him, be still knew how to take advantage of 
all the alleviating circumstances which they produced, It would seem 
as if he counted with ce rtainty on the combinations of the future, 
which have so often extricated him from the most imminent dangers. 

Ferdinand is a man of middle stature; his ficure is larve be vond 
proportion : lis complexion is pale, and ts health is frequen tly in- 
terrupted by extreme Hy violent attacks of the gout. ‘To this afflic- 
tion, and to the infirmities of his youth, he owes a fleccidity of ap- 
pearance which coes not c Trrespon xd with hus age Flis features wre 
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strongly marked and rather deformed, though his look: wants not 
animation. His constant custom of smoking segars, which he scarcely 
ever suspends, gives a bad odour to his breath. The versatility of 
his features is so great, that the most eminent artists have failed to 
give a perfect likeness of him. His gestures are lively, and often 
violent. He speaks in a hurried manner, and all his actions partake 
of the precipitate character of his conversation.’ pp. 264, 5. 

‘ The events of Ferdinand’s life have contributed to increase the 
defects of his character, and to induce him to follow, without any 
reserve, his favourite inclinations. He has been always cast down 
through his own fault ; he has himself always created the germ of 
those evils which have come upon him; but he has always found a 
foreign hand to rescue him from every misfortune. 

‘ His hatred of enlightened ideas, and the fear which he enter- 
tains of well-informed men, are features in his character which have 
exercised, and will continue to exercise, great influence upon the 
destinies of Spain. She, unhappily, gives herself up to the most 
profound ignorance, while all the other communities of Europe nobly 
emulate each other in improving the useful sciences. Ferdinand ab- 
hors those sciences as dangerous enemies; and although public 
opinion does not set him down as a devotee, nor even supposes him 
to be sincerely religious, he will always continue to favour fanaticism 
as the best auxiliary of absolute power, which is the idol of his soul, 
and the most irresistible of his inclinations.’ pp. 266, 7. 


The most interesting and important part of the present Me- 
moirs, is that which discloses the intrigues of Russia. It is 
affirmed that, during the residence of Tatistcheff, the Russian 
minister, in the Peninsula, there was not a transaction of the 
slightest importance in any department of the State, to which 
he did not give his sanction; and ‘ that his influence was 
‘never exerted, except for the purpose of degrading the Spanish 
‘nation.’? Our limits will not admit of our entering upon this 
subject; and we must, therefore, refer our readers to the vo- 
lume itself, which is in every respect deserving of attention. It 
is aN inconvenient omission, that it appears without any index 
ortable of contents. The history of Ferdinand is, in what must 
be termed the First Part of the work, brought down to his re- 
storation in 1814, which is expressively characterised as ‘ Pan- 
‘dora’s box for the unhappy nation.’ The history of the six 
years which elapsed from that period, till the re-establishment 
of the Constitution in 1820, forms the Second Part, which is 
comprised under five sections : Foreign Relations—Government 
of the Interior—Ecclesiastical Affairs —Finance— War and 
Marine. To these are added a chapter of miscellaneous anec- 
dotes and an appendix of documents. The following remarks on 
the subject of ‘ foreign relations’, furnish, no one can now 
doubt, a key to the conduct of the Holy Alliance, although to 
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have entertained a doubt of their good faith and purity of in- 
tention, would, but a short time back, have been stigmatised 
as folly and radicalism. 


‘ The system of government adopted by Ferdinand upon his return 
to Spain, was eminently suitable to the views of the Holy Alliance, 
and particularly agreeable to the high personages of which that body 
was composed. When the sovereigns were restored to the tranquil 
enjoyment and secure possession of their thrones, by the energy ani 
virtue of their people, they naturally apprehended a reaction on the 
part of the latter, if, in exchange for the patriotism which they had 
shewn, and the sacrifices which they had made, their rulers were to 
give them again absolute and despotic governments. Hence the lan. 
guage of the monarchs was, in the beginning, mild and coneiliatory. 
Hence they held out the most flattering hopes to their subjects, be- 
lieving that it was expedient still to speak in that liberal tone, in which 
Alexander addressed the inhabitants of Poland. The most enlight- 
ened diplomatic persons of Europe were of opinion, that it was ne- 
cessary to concede advantages to the middling classes of society, 
which had so eflicaciously contributed to the destruction of the com. 
mon enemy; and he who would then have ventured to propose, in 
the councils of the sovereigns, those extensions of the royal power 
which have since taken place throughout Europe, would have been 
deemed a rash adviser, if not a real enemy of crowned heads. The 
Holy Alliance was then precisely in the situation of those fortunate 
men, who, being desirous of accomplishing a great enterprise, and not 
possessing courage enough to take the first step, from not knowing 
whether the ground is or is not safe, find another man of less pru- 
dence and less fear, who boldly ventures of his own free will to make 
an experiment of the danger, and teaches them, by his example, the 
evils or the advantages which they have to expect. Francis, Louis, 
and Alexander, saw in Spain the caput mortuum of this grand ex- 

erimeat of arbitrary power, They left Ferdinand to work at his ease, 
in order that they might observe to what extent the patience of nations 
would go; and when they saw that the people who fad fought with so 
much glory, and during so many years, in defence of their king and 
their libertics, yielded with such docility to the yoke which was im- 

osed upon them, they calculated that the same thing would be done 
by their own subjects, who had acquired comparatively inferior titles 
to the gratitude of their rulers. Europe has witnessed the purposes 
to which this direful lesson has been applied, and the general imi- 
tation of that principle to which the conduct of Ferdinand imparted 
so much consisteacy and strength.” pp. 137—139. 


Art. Vi. The Annunl Biography ard Obituary for the Year 1824. 
Vol. VAIT. 8vo. Price 12s. Lendon. 1824. 

N the present volume of this convenient work, the analysis 

of biographical works and the neglected biography are 
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omitted, to allow a greater space for original memoirs. The 
‘former of these may, we think, be very properly left to us 
Reviewers: the latter might be rendered very acceptable. 

It is an unavoidable drawback on the value of such a work, 
that the memoirs must needs partake very much of the par- 
tiality of friendship and the language of panegyric ; but still, 
it forms a useful depository for information vot wholly unin- 
teresting, which would otherwise be lost; for, with ‘all the 
yoracity of the reading public, it cannot digest quarto or 
octavo memoirs of every celebrated painter, poet, politician, 
physician, ecclesiastic, soldier, or dramatic performer that 
may die within the year. The memoirs of most interest in 
this volume are those of the venerable Dr. Hutton, Robert 
Bloomfield, Mr. Angerstein, Mr. Ricardo, Lord St. Vincent, 
Mr. Nollekens, and Dr. Jenner. We wiil confess that it is 
partly with a view to place in our pages a brief memorial of 
the Author of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Boy,” that we notice the present 
volume; since, as an annual work, the general commendation 
expressed with regard to former volumes might seem all which 
it could claim from us. 

The life of Robert Bloomfield was as uneventful-as his 
character was unassuming, The tale is soon told, and, though 
not a tragical, it is a melancholy one; for it begins and it 
ends with poverty and sorrow. Yet, Bloomfield was neither 
vicious nor neglected. Had he possessed either a stroager 
mind or a worse heart, he might have ended his days in ease 
and competence. But generous, improvident, with a craz 
frame, and a mind debilitated by sickness and domestic soli- 
citude, the efforts which were made to lift him above a state 
of poverty, were constantly rendered abortive either by his 
anxiety to help others, or his inability to help himself. 

Robert Bloomfield was born at Honington in Suffolk, Dec. 
3, 1766. His father, who was a taylor, died when Robert was 
about six months old, leaving a widow with six small children. 
His mother, a pious and exemplary woman, was the village 
schoolmistress ; and to such instruction as she could impart, 
Robert was indebied for all his education, with the exception 
of attending for two or three months at a school in a neigh- 
bouring village, to be improved in writing. When he was not 
above eleven years of age, his uncle by marriage, a farmer at 
Sapiston, a village adjoining Honigton, took him into his house, 
agreeing to give him his board for his service ; but he was so 
small of his age, that Mr. Austin pronounced it unlikely that 
he would ever be able to get his living by hard labour. His 
mother, in consequence, wrote to her sons George and Na- 
thaniel, then journeyman-shoemakers in London, begging their 
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assistance in placing him out. George, in reply, offered to 
take his brother, and find him board and lodging, while Na. 
thaniel engaged to clothe him. His mother herself accom- 
sanied Robert to London, observing that she should never be 
Lapay; if she did not herself put him into his brother's hands. 
She charged her son George, as he valued a mother’s blessing, 
to watch over his little brother, to set him « good example, and 
never to forget that he had lost his father; ‘a solemn and pa 
‘ thetic adjuration which seems to have been religiously at- 
‘ tended to” ‘ Little I thought,’ says his brother, ‘ that that 
‘ fatherless boy would one day be known and esteemed by the 
‘ most learned, the most respected, the wisest and the best 
‘ men of the kingdom.’ 

The Farmer’s Boy now found himself transferred to a garret 
in Pitcher’s Court, Bell Alley, Coleman-street ; as regarded 
health, an unfavourable exchange. Robert waited on his bro- 
thers, learned to assist themin their jobs, read the newspaperto 
thera aloud, or some magazine or folio weekly number taken in 
by his brothers or the other journeymen. Inthis way, he spent 
as many hours in reading as other boys spent in play. 


‘ At that time his brother George took in the London Magazine, 
in which publication about two sheets were appropriated to a review. 
Robert was always eager to read this review. Here he could see 
what literary men were doing, and could learn to judge in some mea- 
sure of the merits of various works as they appeared. The poetry, 
too, always commanded his attention. Observing this circumstance, 
and hearing him with some surprise one day repeat a song which he 
had composed to an old tune, his brother George persuaded him to 
try if the editor of their paper would give his verses a place. He 
did so; and thus was kindled the flame of ambition in the youthful 
poet’s breast. This, the first offspring of Robert Bloomfield’s muse 
that appeared in print, was called “ The Milk-Maid, or the First of 
May.”? Emboldened by his success, he soon produced another little 
piece, to which he gave the name of “ The Sailor’s Return ;’”’ which 
was also published in the same newspaper. Indeed, he had so gene- 
rally and diligently improved himself, that although only sixteen or 
seventeen years of age, his brother George and his fellow-workmen 
began to be instructed by his conversation.’ pp. 109, 10. 


About the same period, Robert made an acquaintance with a 
Scotchman who had many books, and, among others, Thomson’s 
Seasons and Paradise Lost, which he lent to him ; and Robert 
spent all his leisure hours in reading the Seasons, which he 
was now capable of understanding. Another circumstance 


must not be passed over, which occurred soon after he came 
to London. 
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‘One Sunday, after strolling the whole day in the country, the 
brothers went by accident into a meeting-house in the Old’ ewry, 
whére a dissenting minister was lecturing. This preacher, whose 
name was Fawcett, and whose language and action were very rhetori- 
cal, although his discourse was sound and rational, filled Robert with 
astonishment. He was so Helighied. indeed, that he’ thenceferward 
attended the lecture whenever he could ; and, although the meeting. 
house was so crowded with the most respectable persons that Robert 
was compelled to stand in the aisle, he always quickened his’ pace, 
in order to reach town on a Sunday evening in time to be present. 
Of this gentleman, Robert soon learned to accent what hé called 
“ hard words ;”” and in other respects greatly to improve himself? 


In the year 1784, a dispute among the journeyman-shoe- 
makers, rendered it expedient for Robert to return for a season 
to Suffolk, and Mr. Austin kindly bade him make Sapiston his 
home. He remained here two months, during which time, with 
his mind warm from the perusal of Thomson, he ret: ac :d with new 
sensations the scene of his early occupation as the farmer’s boy, 
and imbibed that enthusiastic love of rural quiet and nature, 
by which he became distinguished. He at length returned to 
London, and resumed his craft. 


‘ When. Robert was between nineteen and twenty years of age, by 
which time he could work very expertly at his trade, that of a ladies’ 
shoemaker, his brother George left London. After that period he 
studied music, and became a good player on the violin. His brother 
Nathaniel had married a Woolwich woman: and it happened that 
Robert took a fancy to a comely young girl of that town, Mary 
Anne Church, who was the daughter of a boat-builder in the govern- 
ment yard; and whom he married on the 12th of December, 1790. 
Like most poor men, he yot.a wife first, and had to procure household 
stuff afterwards. It took him some years to work himself out of 
ready-furnished lodgings. At length, by dint of hard labour, he was 
enabled to purchase a bed of his own: and he then hired a room up 
one pair of stairs, at No. 14, Bell Alley, Coleman street ; the land- 
lor of the house kindly giving him leave to sit and work in the light 
garret, two pair of stairs higher. In that garret, amidst six or seven 
other workmen, his active mind employed itself in composing “ The 
Farmer’s Boy.” , i 


Bloomfield composed the latter part of his “ Autumn,” 
and the whole of his “ Winter,” without committing a 
single line to paper. When completed and transferred to 
paper, which was in the year 1798, he felt a strong anxiety 
that it should meet hig mother’s eye in print. Stimulated 
by this idea, he offered his manuscript to several London pub- 
lishers, but in vain. Foiled, yet not disheartened, he now 
transmitted the poem in its manuscript state to Suffolk, for the 
inspection of his mother and his friends. At the suggestion 
Vou. XXI.N.S. 2E 
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of some of these, George Bloomfield was induced to submit his 
brother’s production to Mr. Capel Lofft, who not only pro- 
nounced a highly favourable judgement on its merits, but 
exerted himself most strenuously to obtain the speedy publi- 
cation of the poem. It appeared with what is in this Memoir 
termed, ‘ an able and elegant preface from the friendly pen of 
‘ Mr. Lofft.’ It was, in fact, neither elegant nor able, but it 
was kindly meant, and at the time serviceable ; and there can 
be no doubt that to Mr. Lofft’s exertions the Author was 
chiefly indebted for the auspicious commencement of his poeti- 
cal career. The publication was completely successful, and 
the Farmer’s Boy became a general favourite. 


‘Among the distinguished individuals who expressed the gratifica- 
tion which the perusal of ‘* The Farmer’s Boy” had afforded them, 
one of the earliest was His Royal Highness the Duke of York, who 
made the poet a liberal present in testimony of his approbation. The 
late Duke of Grafton sleo had him to Whittlebury Forest, of which 
His Grace was the ranger; and settled upon him a gratuity of a shil- 
ling a day; and, about two years after his first appearance as an au- 
thor, gave him the appointment of Under Sealer, in the Seal Office ; 
a situation which his declining health compelled him subsequently to 
relinquish ; the private allowance, however, after the death of His 
Grace, was generously continued by the present Duke. Local sub- 
‘scriptions were also entered into at Hadleigh, and elsewhere, for the 
aang of oe the high and general esteem entertained for 

obert Bloomfield’s poetical talents and personal virtues. But his 
greatest emoluments were derived from the sale of his work, of which, 
in a comparatively short space of time, above forty thousand copies 
were disposed of. 

‘ Mr. Bloomfield’s finances having thus improved, he removed to 
better lodgings, and eventually took a cottage, near the Shepherd and 
Shepherdess, in the City Road. Here he worked for some years at 
his trade, and also made admirable Zolian harps; of which latter cir- 
cumstance many liberal persons availed themselves, by purchasing 
harps at large prices, and thus delicately diminishing the obligation 
which a pecuniary gift might have been supposed to create.’ p. 121. 


In 1802, appeared the pleasing little collection of poems en- 
titled “ Rural Tales, Ballads, and Songs.” It did not excite 
an equal degree of attention with his first performance, but it 
was received with considerable favour, and did not merit it 
less. In 1804, Bloomfield published a poem designed to cele- 
brate the then newly introduced practice of vaccination, under 
the title of “ Good Tidings, or News from the Farm.” Two 
years afterwards, appeared “ Wild Flowers, or Pastoral and 
Local Poetry.” In the summer of 1807, he had the high gra- 
tification of accompanying a party of friends down the Wye, 
and through part of South Wales. This gave rise to his de- 
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scriptive poem entitled “ The Banks of the Wye,”which ap- 
peared in the year 1811. 


‘ Unfortunately, Bloomfield’s health began now to fail him. Never 
of arobust habit, his constitution had received several severe shocks 
long before he became known to the public. That heartless disease, 
the dropsy, gained upon him. It happened, also, in the natural 
course of events, that newer objects of attraction began in some mea- 
sure to withdraw the public attention from him and his works; and 
that his income was thereby materially diminished. Under all these 
circumstances, he was induced to remove into Bedfordshire; princi- 
pally, however, in the hope that the country air might be beneficial 
tohim. He chose his place of abode at Shefford, in the neighbour- 
hood of the late Mr. Whitbread, who had always treated him with 
great kindness, at whose table he was a welcome guest, and whose 

eath was a severe affliction to him. 

‘In his latter years, he became unable to work; and was nearly 
blind from frequent and violent headaches. ‘To his bodily sufferings 
were added pecuniary embarrassments. The generosity of his friends 
and of the public was excited in his behalf some years since, but not 
efficiently ; and,—it is most painful to say,—towards the close of life, 
his distresses accumulated upon him. In 1822, he published, ** May 
Day with the Muses,” written, as he pathetically observes, ** in 
anxiety, and a wretched state of health.” His last work was, “ Hazle- 
wood Hall,” a village drama, in three acts, the preface of which is 
dated so late as April 12, 1823. 

‘ The question son naturally arises—how was it that a man who, 
for a time at least, floated on the full tide of worldly success, had not 
sufficient prudence to make some provision for his declining years? 
The fact is, that Robert Bloomfield was a most kind, generous, affec- 
tionate, warm-hearted being ; and that his liberality constantly drained 
his purse. He was a man who went about in secret doing good ; he 
gave to him that asked, and from him that would borrow he turned 
not away. Then his relations were all in needy circumstances. ‘To 
insure a home to his aged and revered mother, and her husband, he 
bought the cottage which was his birth-place, repaired it at a great 
expense, and gave it to the old folks to live in. His brothers were 
all married, and had large families, which they were ill able to sup- 
port. George, the eldest, a very estimable man, and whose affec- 
tionate treatment of Robert in his boyhood made an indelible im- 
pression on the mind of the latter, had ten children, and experienced 
many troubles. Nathaniel had twelve children, and was also fre- 
quently driven to great straits. ‘Io both these brothers the poet’s 
hand was open on every emergency ; and the pecuniary aid for which, 
at various times, necessity compelled them to call upon him, was 
very considerable. He had another brother, whose name was Isaac, 
@ journeyman bricklayer, who lived at Honington, and who was 
seldom employed, except in the summer months. Robert took Isaac, 
his wife, and family, to London, and placed them in a general shop, 
or chandler’s shop, as it is called. That not answering, he sent them 
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back to Honington, having incurred an expense on their account of 
above a hundred pounds; and on the death of Isaac, which took 
place ten years ago, Robert assisted his widow and nine children, to 
the utmost of his power. Added to all this, he lost a large sum of 
money, amounting to some hundreds of pounds, which he had lent to 
a relation of his wife's, who engaged in a building speculation that 
entirely failed. 

¢ Such were a few of the circumstances that conspired to render 
Robert Bloomfield a poor man, The moment, however, was rapiilly 
approaching, when the evils of penury were to cease, and when the 
consolation arising from the retrospect of his exertions in behalf of 
others was to operate with unimpaired efficacy. Repeated accesses 
of his disorder left him more and more feeble. The last attack, his 
friends were apprehensive, if he survived it, would reduce him to a 
state of mental aberration worse than death. Happily it — fatal ; 
and on Tuesday, August 19, 1823, he expired, at Shefford, in the 57th 
year of his age. His remains were interred in a neighbouring church- 
yard ; a spot having been selected for the purpose, with reference to 
the wish expressed in the concluding lines of his charming little poem, 
called “* Love of the Country :”— 


¢ « © Heaven! permit that I may lie 

Where o'er my corse green branches wave, 

And those who from life’s tumults fly, 

With kindred feelings press my grave.”’ pp. 124—126. 


Bloomfield has left a widow and four children: three are 
grown up. The eldest daughter, who has been well educated, 
was her father’s constant companion, his reader and amanuensis 
since the failure of his sight, and his assistant on every occa- 
sion. If any further memoir of her father is to appear, we hope 
that it will be only from her pen. 


oe eee - —_—— 
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Art. VIL. Professional Christianity ; or Considerations urging the 
Importance of Religious Influence on the Medical Character. By 
a Medical Practitioner. 12mo. pp. 72. London. 1824. 


WE are at a loss to conjecture what motive can have 

prompted the writer of this strange rhapsody. For 
the profession it cannot be designed, because the calumnies 
which it contains, could excite only contempt or indignation 
in professional men. And if meant for the public in general, 
as a caveat against employing irreligious surgeons and apothe- 
cartes, it comes with an ill grace from a medical practitioner, 
and has too much the air of an advertisement. Whatever be 
the writer's desigu, a more crude and injudicious performance 
we have seldom met with, or one more likely to prejudice the 
cause it advocates. The style is an exaggeration—we were 
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going to say a burlesque—of Mr. Irving’s ; but we must first 
deal with the matter. The Writer begins by attempting to ac- 
count for the prevailing infidelity among medical men. He 
thinks that the peculiar nature of medical studies supplies a 
‘ simple and natural explanation.’ 


« Where a young mind has any serious impressions respecting its 
own future destiny, arising, it may be, from religious education or 
religious opportunities, the first spectacles of mortality never fail to 
send a heavy twang of sickening fear over the conscience. This sen- 
sation I have often known so overpowering as to occasion fainting, or 
such an aversion to anatomical pursuits as to cause them to be forth- 
with relinquished. In order to pursue the profession at all either 
with ardour or success, these uneasy feelings must be got rid of b 
some means or other. There are but two possible ways in which this 
may be accomplished. Either such a sincere belief in the Gospel as 
shall elevate the mind above all fear of death, and give it to soar on 
the wings of faith over the dismal mementos of futurity with which 
it is conversant, or, by rejecting the Gospel, and shaking away from 
the mind belief in a future state altogether. An immediate and reso- 
lute adoption of either of these ann is indispensible.’ 


That is, if we understand the Writer, indispensible to the 
ardent or successful prosecution of professional studies. This 
is not true. The fact is notorious, that there are men of the 
first eminence in the profession, who are neither infidels nor 
men of decided piety. But the whole representation is falla- 
cious. It is altogether untrue, that the first sight of a corpse 
never fails to send a ‘ heavy twang of sickening fear over the 
‘conscience.’ It is apt to excite a physical sensation of dis- 
gust; In some cases it may excite terror; but it may produce 
either, or both, without the conscience having any thing to do 
with the matter. [It may produce a sickening sensation to the 
extent of nausea or fainting, in persons armed against the fear 
of death by the sincerest reception of the Gospel. But, in 
point of fact, so much depends on the nature of the spectacle, 
and the circumstances under which it is presented, that, not 
me nenty, no such impression is produced. We will admit, 
indeed, that the first view of a subject in the theatre or dissect- 
ing-room, is likely to send a‘ twang’ over the stomach, though. 
we doubt whether that is the region of conscience. We must 
confidently affirm, however, that the Gospel is not an antidote to 
this nausea. The force and duration of the disgust which often 
is produced, and of the aversion to anatomical pursuits which 
Sometimes results from it, almost absolutely depend pon the 
student’s temperament and strength of stomach. Famthanity 
with the object, however, soon enables him to overcome this 
sensation, and he learns to abstract his mind from all con 
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siderations but such as belong to the science which it is neces- 
sary he should acquire in order to get his bread. This he 
must do, whether he is a believer or an unbeliever, a ma- 
terialist or an immaterialist; and he assuredly may do it 
without rejecting the Gospel or the hope of immortality. 

The Writer proceeds to insinuate, that the unavoidable effect 
of anatomical studies on an unconverted inan is to produce 
a brutal insensibility of mind. This is so monstrous an asser- 
tion, that we shall need cite his own words. 


‘ Precisely the same opinions the student imbibed, the practitioner 
carries into the sick chamber with him, polluting the atmosphere of 
thought his patient inspires, with the poison of blasphemous scepticism ; 
and under such sentiments and feelings does he gradually harden in 
infidelity, and at length come to view his dying charge with an aspect 
as apathous, as entirely disjointed from sympathy, as he had been 
accustomed to do the dead sulject. The one is matter, so is the 
other.’ 


In this passage, we have distinctly implied three things ; 
first, that every young man who leaves the hospital without 
having received the Gospel, is and must be a blasphemous 
sceptic; next, that, being such, he will introduce his sentiments 
into the sick chamber, and poison his patient’s mind with 
his blasphemous scepticism; and thirdly, that he will set no 
value on his patient’s life, and have no sympathy with his 
sufferings. This last assertion is still more explicitly main- 
tained in the following paragraph. 


‘ In the first place, he loses all just sense of the value of human 
lives. Sosoon asI have brought myself to think that the Fellow- 
Creature Iam requested to visit with my professional aid is only 
a mass of diseased matter, containing nothing within that shall 
survive vitality, [| must have other inducements to exert me in his 
restoration to health, than any thing like sympathy for his feelings 
or his fears, arising from an adequate estimate of the importance ot 
his existence. Whatever terrors death may wear to him, to me 
he appears invested with none. My Patient’s fears are alla foolish 
weakness ; and that idle dream of consequences, that preys so heavily 
on his spirits, it is not my business to enter into. As for his 
sensations, they are really so severe, the chances of recovery so very 
small, the possibility of ultimate restoration to usefulness in life so 
very hopeless, it seems no longer a compliance with the dictates 
even of common humanity to exert myself in protracting an eX- 
istence so truly miserable. If the man, however, is a man of rank, 
or of notoriety, or of pecuniary affluence, then indeed the case 
is different; the life is a valuable one, if not to society, at least to 
me; and every endeavour must be made in his favour, in exact 
proportion as it may conduce to my own worldly interest. But 
as for him who is poor, who can give me no adequate remuneration, 
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of what use is his life to society ? what good will it do to me to waste 
my time on him, who is a burden to his friends, to the public, to 
himself 2? Such considerations as these, however, are for my own 
bosom. It may be well for me to acquire at least credit for disin- 
terestedness in a certain quarter, and this or that pauper I shall 
attend. 

‘ Such reasoning is nothing else than human nature, and though 
one man may put it in practice with greater delicacy and finesse than 
another, it bes not by that means one shade of its sophistry. We 
charge not any individual or body of individuals on this score ; and we 
should indeed be sorry if direct cause to send home such an 
imputation were to come before us. But let any man whatsoever 
thrust aside the sacred volume, and draw the curtain of infidelity 
over futurity, and regulate his own professional movements by the 
compass of materialism, or deism, or any other merely human 
conceit, and then point out any ostensible chong that will be 
the measure of his professional attentions other than his own interest ; 
and the common sense of mankind will attribute his conduct to 
a fluctuating feeling, an uncalculating eccentricity, or a covert 

olicy. 
a he man alone who believes and acts upon the Scriptures, can 
possess pure motives to professional duty. pp. 13—16. 


For the credit of religion, we must disclaim this whole 
erento as false and scandalous. A medical practitioner 
who will thus stand up and bear false witness against the 
larger part of his own profession, must have imbibed ex- 
tremely little of the spirit of that Gospel he professes to 
believe. For in what light does it represent ‘ the worldly- 
‘minded physician? That of a murderer, or of one who 
would not scruple to commit murder,—of a man who cooll 
speculates on the cut bono of saving the life of a fellow-creature, 
and does not consider it as worth saving, unless he is well 
paid for it. We feel it difficult to repress indignation at 
transcribing the rash and criminal aspersion. The most cha- 
ritable construction we can put upon the Writer’s conduct, is, 
that he is acquainted only with hospital practice, has mixed 
only with army and navy surgeons or assistant surgeons, and 
that he judges from what he has seen in such practice, or heard 
from such practitioners, of the little account that is taken 
of a poor fellow’s life. But, the picture he has drawn can 
apply only to the dregs of the profession. Apart from every 
meer motive, from every consideration of humanity, the 
medical practitioner who takes any pleasure in his pro- 
fession, is impelled by the interest he feels in every case 
that tests his skill, by the natural ambition of success, by 
a regard for his own character, and by a sense at least 
of his professional duty, to do his utmost in the case of 
the puorest individual, having once consented to undertake 
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it. The value of the individual life is nothing to him, and 
it rarely enters at all into his calculation. If it does, it has 
only, the effect of inducing greater caution, and a wish to share 
the responsibility with other professional advisers. But, if 
the poor man comes in for less of his time and attention, 
it-_proceeds not from any speculation as to the comparative value 
ef the individual's life, but from a necessity to which the 
most upright and Christian physician must bow. Ina general 
way, however, it is the specific nature of the disease or the 
accident, that chiefly determines the degree of interest awa- 
kened by the individual case. There are, no doubt, sordid 
men, and negligent men, and unprincipled men in the medical 
profession, as well as in every other. We wish that they were 
confined to the ‘ worldly’ and the irreligious. But the prac- 
titioner who, having undertaken the case of a patient, deli- 
berately withholds his utmost aid, on the calculation that the 
man’s life .is not worth saving, is, in heart, as he runs the 
hazard of being in fact, a murderer. 

A physician or inferior practitioner may choose whether or 
not he will attend a poor man, or undertake a case of any des- 
cription; or he may afterwards have reason to withdraw ; but, 
while giving his attendance, he has no option as to the employ- 
ment of his best skill. If once he begins to speculate on the 
fitness of the individual for death, the importance or non-im- 
portance of his life to society, the value of his soul, &c. as in 
the least affecting the question of his professional duty, let him 
be a worldly man or a religious man, he is not fit to put his foot 
into the chamber of a patient in a medical capacity. Once 
admit such a principle as this, and we might have medical 
practitioners like this Writer, benevolently facilitating the 
decease of some pious sufferer, because to keep him alive, 
would only be keeping him out of heaven. We might have 
evangelical doctors as well as infidel doctors, exercising their 
discretion. And while some might be for lengthening out the 
day of grace to the dying sinner, others might think it merci- 
ful to abridge the sinful course of one who seemed obstinately 
impenitent. The man who should ‘ weigh out his medical at- 
‘ tentions’ in any such manner, whatever might be his motive, 
would have to answer for it to the Judge of all. . 

The Writer’s next position is, that ‘materialism and 1rre- 
‘ligion’ limit the physician’s means of erent ee disease. 
He does not seem, by the way, to be aware that there have been 
materialists who have been so far from irreligious men, much 
more blasphemous, sceptics, that they have firmly held the re- 
surrection of the body and the future state. The way in which 
he endeavours to make it appear that the worldly physicians 
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means of counteracting disease are limited, is, by arguing that 
religious conversation 1s one means of cure. ‘ There is no 
« specific, he says, ‘for the morbid irritability of the soul, 
‘but the healing imfluence of the Gospel.’ Here he enters 
upon a delicate subject, which he is utterly incompetent to 
handle. There can be no doubt that the pious physician has 
frequent opportunities of being useful to the souls as well as 
to the bodies of his patients. ‘When the house is shut against 
a priest, the ear and the heart may be open to the well-timed 
counsel and instruction of the confidential medical attendant. 
But were every practitioner to consider himself as, in all cases, 
and at all hazards, called upon to examine the spiritual con- 
dition of his patients, and to prescribe for it accordingly, we 
should fear that very great evils, as well as very gross impro- 
prieties, would ensue. For instance, were such a person as the 
present Writer to be called in, it might be a case wm which any 
agitation of mind would have an extremely unfavourable effect 
on the patient, might shorten existence,—would it, or ought it 
to be endured, that the medical practitioner should, with or 
without the consent of friends, proceed to the most delicate of 
discussions, and intrude upon the sick man his own theologi- 
cal opinions under pretence of dealing faithfully with his 
patient’s soul? This Writer does not scruple to avow, that 
‘ though every tear of sorrow for sin were largely to curtail his 
‘ short term of existence, still’ he would ‘ urge the necessit 
‘ of repentance as warmly as ever ;’ that ‘ though the first tear 
‘ of true penitence he shed were to stifle his existence in death,’ 
he would ‘ hail with unmingled joy, the gracious token of his 
* salvation.” Such a person would be likely grossly to abuse 
the confidence repesed in a medical attendant. What right 
has he to invade the most sacred and difficult office of the 
Christian minister, and to turn preacher in the sick-room, even 
at the risk of shortening the life of his patient? Is every 
Christian surgeon and apothecary to have this license, or is it 
to be restricted to the physician as a prerogative attaching to 
his diploma? Really, the presumption and indiscretion be- 
trayed in this statement, are such as we have rarely met with in 
a (Christian man. How excellent soever may be the Writer’s 
intentions, he is likely, we fear, to do more harm than service 
to the cause he has espoused. He is certainly out of his ele- 
ment in his profession, and we would seriously recommend 
him to renounce the pestle and mortar, and get ordained forth- 
with. With a little more theological knowledge and some- 
what more discretion, he might be a useful minister. 
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We know not where our zealous Anti-m: vtertalist acquired 
the notions respecting the resurrection of the box ly, expressed 
in the following strange passage. ° 


At the solemn sound of the trumpet each of the scattered dis- 
jointed bones shall be reknit together, and every pulverized particle 
which the wind has dispersed shall be re-united in original freshness ; 
and that spirit which, at the hour of death, was called to render in 
its final account, shall again re-enter the ghastly empty skull so long 
deserted, and shall re-animate with new life and new vigour every 
vital organ and a oe moving limb of the corporeal structure ; and in 
that distant hereafter there shall start out into being immortal that 
same sickly emblem of mortality that now languishes before his e yes 

pp. 7,3 8. 
This is not being wise above what is written: it is, however, 
a way of answering the Materialist, that never entered into St. 
Paul’s Ade is, when contending against the Sadducees of his 
day. “ Thou fool! that whic h thou sowest is not quickened 
“¢@ i it die; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest noi that 
“ body that shall l be, but bare grain; and God giveth it a body 
“as it hath pleased him, and to every seed its own body.” 
This medical divine, however, informs us, that the dead are to 
come up with the same identical body; that what is sown as 
the body that shall be, not the seed of : : epiriteal body. ‘The 
infant is to have his modicum of pulverized particles that com- 
posed his little frame, reunited, while the stroug man is to re- 
appropriate the materials of his sine wy buik. Here, the ani- 
mal structure is constantly undergoing a process of consump- 
tion and re- production ; : the particles are in a perpetual flux, am (| 
the bodies we bring into the werld with us, are cor upletely shed 
in the course of this process, possibly more than once in the 
revolution of a life. But this exquisite Physiologist has dis- 
covered, that let de: at th arrest this process at w hatever stage, just 
that aggregation of organized atoms which happened to be 
combination with the living principle in the shape of ety 
muscle, adipose, medulla, or fluid, at the time of dissolution, 
shall be re united in the structure of the soul’s immortal vehicle. 
If his words have anv meaning, this is cert ainly their ote 
import. But we should not wonder if, when translated int 
this matter of fact — ruage, our a osopher should himselt 
be ashamed of his hy Vp othe: ‘sis. We should be ol; id to believe 
that, by this time, ~ 1s heartily ashar nied of his whole perform- 
ance—ashamed of having committed himself bv so jejune and 
bombastic a production, but especially ot having thought to 


a , if)? } Aor . ‘ Vic 
reconimend imse lf asa medtc al pr ac titloner , b y libe hing his 


prot SSION, and atlec Ine a Ze o] which is assure idly not acc ord- 
me to know! 
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Art. VIII. First Steps to Botany, intended as Popular Illustrations 
of the Science, leading to its Study as a Branch of General Edu- 
cation. By James L. Drummond, M.D. Professor of Anatomy 
and: Physiology in the Belfast Academical Institution. 12mo. pp. 
890. 100 Woodcuts. Price 9s. London, 1823. 


HIS answers more completely to the proper notion of an 

introduction to Botany, than any work we have yet seen. 
It is strictly scientific, and at the same time, of a popular cha- 
racter, replete with entertaining information, and adapted to 
make the study at once attractive and improving in a high 
degree. It is distributed into chapters. The first treats of the 
Root; the second, of the Stem; the third, of the Surface or 
cuticle; the fourth, of the Leaf; the fifth, of the Fulcra or 
prop; the sixth, of the Flower; the seventh, of the Fructifi- 
cation; the eighth, of the Nectary : the nmth chapter is occu- 
pied with an account of the Linnean classification, and some 
general remarks are added asa ‘ Conclusion.” ‘Throughout the 
volume, poetical illustrations, selected with much taste, are ju- 
diciously interspersed, together with much various information 
from the works of modern travellers. The wood-cuts are ad- 
mirable, and add essentially to the value of the work. The 
pains which the Author has evidently taken in preparing it, 
willensure him the thanks of the public; espectally of that 
portion who are interested in the business of education. 

We agree with him, that abstruse topics, such as concern 
more particularly the medical student, are better omitted in 
works introductory to the science ; but we do not see why the 
respiration of plants and the functions of the leaf, might not 
admit of familiar explanation to one who knew little or no- 
thing of either anatomy or chemistry. We differ from him, 
too, on the subject of the terminology: it is both difficult, 
heterogeneous, and * abominable.’ Why ‘ moon-shaped’ is 
more ‘ absurd’ than lunate, we perceive not: crescent-shaped 
is better than either. The whole of these terms, cucullate, 
subulate, deltoid, dolabriform, acerose, panduriform, mucro- 
nate, &c. are pedantic and useless: we would that thiey were 
exploded. The following lines from an American poet will 
probably be new to our readers: we give them with the re- 
marks by which they are introduced. 

‘ But nothing can be more beautiful than a view of the bottom of 
the ocean, during a calm, even around our own shores, but particu- 
larly in tropical climates, especially when it consists alternately of 

ds of sand and masses of. rock. The water is frequently so clear 
and undisturbed, that at great depths the minutest objects are visible ; 
8toves of coral are seen expanding their variously coloured clumps, 
some rigid and immovable, and others waving gracefully their flexile 
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380 Morning Thoughts. 


branches. Shells of every form and hue glide slowly along the 
stones, or cling to the coral boughs like fruit; crabs and other ma- 
rine animals pursue their prey in the crannies of the rocks, and sea- 
plants spread their limber fronds in gay and gaudy irregularity, while 
the most beautiful fishes are on every side sporting around, 


‘ The floor is of sand like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs where the tides and billows flow : 
The water is calm and still below ; 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air. 
There, with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter ; 
There with a light and easy motion, 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep sea ; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn in the upland lea ; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone ; 
And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the wave his own : 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of oceari roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 
Then far below, in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove, 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 
Through the bending twigs in the coral grove.’ 











—— —_— ——— eee 


Art. IX. Morning Thoughts in Prose and Verse on Single Verses in 
the successive Chapters tn the Gospel of St. Matthew. By a Country 
Clergyman. f.cap. 8vo. pp. 108. Price $s. London. 1824. 
 LEGANCE and simplicity are the characteristics of this 

pleasing little volume. The brief meditations of which it 
consists, are adapted either to assist the devotions of the 
closet, or to be read with advantage in the family, An entire 
specimen will be the best recommendation of the work. 
* att. vii. 9. What man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread, 
will he give him a stone ? 


* How numerous and powerful are the passions which interfere 
with the exercise of sympathy and benevolence in the mind! And 
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yet, in the case of a parent, all these passions are still found to do 
homage to a still stronger passion, — self interest gives way to fatherly 
affection. ‘*‘ What man is there, &c.”’ And if a r, selfish man 
cannot refuse bread to his child, will He who is the author of these 
affections in the soul, deal less tenderly with his children? If the 
spark of fatherly feeling in our nature be bright, must not the flame 
from which it is derived be brighter? If our feelings yearn over the 
child of our bosom, will not He who “is Love”’—love in the 
abstract, love in essence—the very source and centre of all affection 
—sympathize with us, feel for us, weep with us, and rejoice with us? 
Perhaps, of all the worlds which roll through the regions of infinite 
space, this alone which we inhabit, is an offender against the will of 
his maker: and yet, such is his tenderness, that, for this one culprit 
and wanderer, a has sent his Son to suffer and to die! O Lord, 
may our poor and mistrusting hearts no longer question the greatness 
and fulness of thy compassion! Thou art love; and every act of th 
hand bears the impress of pity and affection. Thou hast anid, 
from the mercy-seat where thou sittest, “ Knock, and it shall be 
opened.”” O hear us, now that we knock at the everlasting gates : 
lift up the massive bars, and let thy wanderers in. Once more 
welcome us, though prodigals, and at a distance from thee. Call 
on the spirits who * rejoice over one sinner that ry onrgg to 
rejoice over us. Let the triumphant language again be heard; “ My 
son was dead, and is alive again : he was lost, and is found.” 


‘ The world with stones, instead of bread, 
Our hungry souls has often fed : 

It promis’d health—in one short hour 
Perish’d the fair, but fragile flower: 

It promis’d riches—in a day 

They made them wings, and fled away : 

It promis’d friends—all “ sought their own,” 
And left my widowed heart alone. 


‘ Lord! with the barren service spent, 
To thee my suppliant knee I bent ; 
And found in Thee a Father’s grace, 
His hand, his heart, his faithfulness ; 
The voice of peace, the smile of love, 
The “ bread” which feeds thy saints above ; 
And tasted, in this world of woe, 
A joy its children never know.’ 
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Arr. X. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 


The Miscellaneous Writings of the 
ceclebrated John Evelyn, the appearance 
of whose Memoirs lately excited so 
much interest, are preparing for publi- 
cation, in | vol. 4to. printed uniformly 
with that work. 

In the press, Tours to the British 
Mountains; descriptive poems, &c. 
By Thomas Wilkinson, of Yanwath, 
Westmoreland, small 8vo. 

In the press, Critical and Descriptive 
Accounts of the most celebrated Picture 
Galleries in England, with an Essay on 
the Elgin Marbles, foolscap 8vo. 

Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D. &c. Author 
of an Kssay on Bathing, &c. has nearly 
ready for publication, a Practical 
Manual for the Preservation of Health 
and the Prevention of Diseases inci- 
dental to the middle and advanced 
periods of life, uw 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Memoirs of the celebrated Goethe, 
the admired Author of Faust, the Sor- 
rowsof Werter, &c. are just ready for 
publication. 

In the press, in one small volume, Our 
Village ; sketches of rural characterand 
scenery. By Mary Russell Mitford. 

The fourth Livraison of the ** Napo- 
poleon Memoirs” may be expected ia 
the course of the present month. 

Speedily will be published, the Cross 
and the Crescept; an heroic metrical 
Romance: partially founded on Mathil- 
de. By the Rev. James Beresford, M.A. 
Rector of Kibworth, Leicestershire. 

in the course of next month will be 
published, the second edition, enlarged, 
of Mr. Cottle’s Strictures on the Ply- 
mouth Antinomians. 

Mr. Babb is about to answer the 
Christian Observer, for their condemua- 
tion of Antimomianisin, 
their critique on Mr. 
tures. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
published, the Influence of the Holy 
Spirit traced through successive periods 
of the Church of God, from the forma- 
tion of man to the consummation of all 
things. By Thomas S. Biddulph, M.A, 
Minister of St. James’s, Bristol. 

Preparing for publication, the Life 
and Diary of Lieut.-col. John Blackader, 

By Andrew Crichton, S.T.P. 12mo. 

A new edition of Professor Paxton’s 
Iltustrations of the Holy Scriptures is in 


contained in 
Cottle’s Stric- 


the press, with large additions, index, 
map, portrait, &c. 

In the press, Sketches of Sermons, 
furnished by their respective Authors, 
Vol. the 7th. 

In the press, the Whole Works of 
Bishop Reynolds, now first collected in 
6 vols. 8vo. with a life by Alexander 
Chalmers, Esq. 

In the Course of this month will ap- 
pear, Practical Observations on Fire and 
Life Insurances, being a guide to persons 
effecting insurances, and a caution to in- 
tended shareholders ; with a compara- 
tive view of the plans and merits of 
the different offices. By James Mitchell, 
LL.D. F.A.S.E. late actuary to the Star 
Life Assurance Company. 

A curious and interesting work will be 
published next month by the Rev, 
Charles Swan, Late of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, under the following title: 
Gesta Romanorum, or entertaining 
moral stories tuvented by the Monks 
as a Fireside Recreation, and commonly 
applied in their discourses from the pul- 
pit, from whence the most celebrated 
of our own poets and others, from the 
earliest times, have extracted their plots: 
translated from the Latin, and illustrated 
with origiwal notes by the translator, 
with the preliminary observations of 
Warton and Douce, 

Mr. Jennings, who recently published 
Dr. Meyrick’s splendid work on Antient 
Armour, has in the press, a new work 
on European scenery, by Capt. Batty 
of the Grenadier Guards. It will com- 
prise a selection of sixty of the most 
picturesque views on the Rhine and 
Maine, in Belgium and in Holland, and 
will be publshed unitormly with his 
French and German Sceuery. The first 
Artists of the Metropolis having been 
engaged to engrave the plates, and the 
most liberal plan having been adopted, 
it is confidently trusted, that, in point 
of execution, this will far surpass his 
former works. The first number will 
appear on the Ist of May. 

Mr. J. H. Witfen bas in the press, his 
completed Translation of Tasso. The 
first vol. will be issued to subscribers the 
latter eud of April, printed from types 
cast expressly for the work, and embel- 
lished with 10 fine engravings on wood, 
from designs by Mr. Corbould, and a 





portrait of Tasso, from an original 
| presented to the author, by Ww. 
y9coe S$ 

—" the wn British Galleries of Art, 
now first arranged in one volume, By 
Charles Westmacott, author of the ** An- 
naal Critical Catalogue to the Royal 
er 

x%* This Work will contain a critical 
rae a scriptive catalogue to each collec- 
tion, with a history of the choicest trea- 
sures of the Fine Arts, ancient and mo- 
dern, in the possession of His Majesty 
and other noble and distinguished per- 
sons; including the Dulwich Gallery 
and British Museum.  Iilustrated with 
interior views of the principal Galleries, 
drawn and engraved by Cattermole, Fin- 
lay, and Le Keux; with eight elegant 
engraved portraits of illustrious and noble 
patrons and academicians, by Wage- 
man, Hawksworth, and Philips. 

The Rev. Miles Jackson, Minister of 
St. Paul’s, Leeds, has a new edition of 
his Sermons in the press, in two volumes 
duodecimo, in which will be included 
many new ones. 

Shortly will be published, A System 
of General Anatomy. By W. Wallace, 
M.R.I.A. Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery.This Work wiilinclude all that is 
valuable in the ** Anatorme Generale” 
of Bichat, and in the additions to the 
same Work by Beclard, together with 
such facts as have been ascertained in 
this country, &c. &e. 
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Dr. Kennedy of Glasgow, has in the 
press, a work to be entitled, Instructions 
to Mothers and Nurses on the Manage- 
ment of Children, in Health and Disease; 
comprehending popular rules for regu- 
lating their diet, dress, exercise, and 
medicines; together with a variety of 
prescriptions adapted to the use of the 
nursery. This work will form a neat 
volume in 12mo. of about 250 pages, It 
will be ready for publication in the early 
part of next month. 

Proposals are circulated by Mr. Tay- 
lor for publishing in 12 monthly parts, 
price 5s. each, a new and improved 
Edition of the scarce and valuable Work 
by the late Sir William Chambers, on 
Civil Architecture, with the original 
plates in imperial folio, and the Text 
entire in quarto. 

To accommodate this new edition to 
the present state of the art, an appendix 
will be added by an eminent Architect, 
of examples of the Doric and other 
Orders from the best remains of Grecian 
Architecture, which will make six new 
additional plates, and will be accom. 
panied by a Dissertation on the State, 
Taste, and Principles of Grecian Arc hi- 
tecture ; towhich will be added, Notes 
aud Observations on the original Work, 
It is presumed, that this will be the most 
complete and interesting book for the 
information of stndents and amateurs on 


the elementary principles of Decorative 
Architecture. 





Art. Xl. LIST OF WORKS 


BIUGRAPHY-. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Matilda Smith, late 
of Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope. By 
John Phillip. D.D. 8vo, 6s. 

Nuge Chirurgice ; or a Biographical 
Misceilany, illustrative of a collection 
of professional portraits. By William 
Wadd, Esq. F.L.S. &c. Svo. 9s. 

The Historical Life of Joanna, Queen 
of Naples, &c. with details of the litera- 
ture and manners of Italy and Provence 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. With 
portrait, &c. 2 vols. Svo, 11. 5s. 

A Biographical Portraiture ofthe late 
Rev. James Hinton, A.M. By John 
Howard Hinton, M.A, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
An Outline of the System of Educa- 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


tion at New Lanark. By Robert Dale 
Owen. 8vo. 

A Treatise ou Navigation and Astro. 
nomy, adapted to Practice and the pur- 
poses of Elementary Instruction. By E, 
Riddle, Master of the Mathematical 
School, Royal Naval Asylum, Greenwich, 
8vo. lls. boards, 12s. bound. 

The Little Historians; a new chroni- 
cle of the affairs of England, in church 
and state, between Lewis and Paul. Ry 
Jefferys Taylor, author of Esop in 
Rhyme, &c. 3 vols, with frontispieces. 
9s. half- bound. 


MISCELLANEOU Se 


o 


Imaginary Conve rsations of Learned 
Men and Statesmen. By Walter Savage 
Landor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 11, 4s. 
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Remarks on Dr. Henderson’s Appeal 
to the Members of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, on the subject of the 
Turkish New Testament. By Professor 
Lee, of Cambridge, 8vo. 

The New Annual Register for 1823. 
2is. 

Plain Instructions to Executors and 
Administrators, shewing the duties and 
responsibilities incident to the due per- 
formance of their trusts ; with directions 
respecting the probate of wills, &c. 
Svo. 5s. 

PORTRY. 


The Birds of Aristophanes, translated 
into English verse, with notes. By the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M. Author of the 
Translation of Dante. 8vo. 93. 6d. 

Ancient Poetry and Romances of 
Spain, selected and translated by John 
Bowring. small Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Agamemnon of A:schylus, trans- 
lated into English verse, with notes 
critical and explanatory. By Jobn 
Symmons, Esq. A. M. of Christ Church, 
8vo. 8s. 

Australia; with other Poems. By 
Thomas K, Hervey, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, f.cap. 8vo. 6s. 

Il Pastore Incantato; or, the En- 
chanted Shepherd, a Drama: Pompeii, 
and other Poems, By a Student of the 
Temple, &c. post Svo, Ts. 6d. 

The Old English Drama, No. I. con- 
taining the Second Maiden’s Tragedy, 
from an original M.S. small 8vo, 
Qs. od. 

‘The History of Joseph, in verse: in 
six dialogues, 12mo. Is. 6d. 


POLITICAL. 


The Slavery of the British West In- 
dia Colonies delineated, as it exists both 
in law and practice, and compared with 
the Slavery of other countries, ancient 
aud molern.e By James Stephen, Esq. 
vo. 12s. 




































































List of Works recently Published. 


The West India Colonies; the Ca- 
lumnies and Misrepresentations of the 
Edinburgh Review, Mr Clarkson, &c. 
examined and refuted. By James Me 
Queen, 8vo. 12s. 

A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. 
on the subject of Slave Emancipation, 
By an Eye Witness. vo. Is. 6d. 


THEOLOGY, 


Divine Grace the Source of all Jiuman 
Excellence ; a Sermon occasioned by 
the death of the late Rev. William Ward, 
on Friday, March 7, 1823. Preached at 
the Mission Chapel, Serampore, and, by 
particular request, at the Union Chapel, 
in Calcutta; including a brief memoir 
of the Deceased. By J. Marshman, D.D. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons, 
expressly adapted to be read in Families. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector ot 
Claverton and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Kenyon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Infant’s Church -Membership and 
Baptism most clearly proved to be God's 
ordinance from plain testimony of holy 
Scripture ; first printed in 1728. 4d. 

Of the Use of Miracles in proving the 
Truth of Revelation. By the Rev. Jobn 
Penrose. 12mo., Qs. 6<. 

The Daily Expositor to the New Tes- 
tament ; in which the text is divided into 
sections, accompanied with a practical 
exposition to each, especially intended as 

morning and evening portions, for pious 
families and private Christians. Ky the 
Rev. Thomas Keyworth, one of the Aus 
thors of ** Principia Hebraica.”? No. I. 
Svo 6d. to be completed in 12 monthly 
numbers. 

The Works of the Rev. Andrew Ful- 
ier. Vol. VII and last, Svo. 14s. 

The Aged Pilgrim’s Triumph over Sin 
and the Grave ; illustrated ina sevies of 
letters, never before published. By the 
Rev. John Newton, Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, 12mo. 4s, 6d. 





KRRATUM. 


In our Number for February, p. 120, sixth line from the bottom, 
for—* shoots arrows against us from his bow,” read—* shooting arrows 


. »” 
against us. 


